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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
Visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. | 
HIS spring has brought definite results in 


the work for the commercial development 
of the port of Boston. The opening of the 
new passenger and freight line between Boston 
and Hamburg is an event of such importance 
that the first of the big steamships, the Cin- 
cinnati, attracted much attention when it 
arrived in Boston the other day. The vessels 
of this line are the largest that have ever 
entered Boston harbor. ‘The Holland-America 
line, which has been running a semimonthly 
service between Boston and Rotterdam with 


four freight steamers, has added three new | 


vessels to its fleet—the Noorderdyk, the Wes- 
terdyk, and the Costerdyk. Another line, 
the United Fruit Company, has added three 
steamships to its Boston fleet—the Carrill, the 
Tivives, and the Sizxalia. There have also 
been several notable additions to the fleets of the 
coal-carrying trade. The largest of the new 
colliers is the Middlesex, a vessel 400 feet long 
and 50 feet in beam, capable of carrying 7,500 
tons of coal. r 


HE work-horses of many large cities are 

much better off as a result of work-horse 
parades. For the annual parade in Boston 
on May 30th, under the auspices of the Boston 
Work Horse Parade Association, more than 
fifteen hundred horses took part,—many more 
than ever before,—more than last year. The 
first Boston parade of the kind was held in 
1903. Every year since then it has become 
larger and has attracted more interest. 
parades were held in London, Liverpool, and 
other English cities for years before the friends 
of the horse took up the idea of having them in 
this country. The horses are classified accord- 
ing to the business in which they are employed, 
and there are special divisions for old horses. 
Prizes are awarded in the various classes for 
the condition, appearance, and docility of the 
horses, and the neatness and comfort of their 
harnesses. All of those things, of course, 
depend largely on the drivers and the owners, 
who find in the parades and competitions a 
strong incentive to the most. humane treat- 
ment of their horses. 

a 

A’ the National Congress of Mothers, in 

Boston last month, one of the entertain- 
ments was a children’s play festival on Boston 
Common. About a thousand little children 
from the lower grades of the schools took part 
in games, marches, folk-dances, gymnastics, 
and tableaux under the direction of their 
teachers. Much the same thing on a larger 
seale, although girls only took part, eccurred 
the same week in Central Park, New York. 
It was the May-Pole Festival that has been 
held yearly since 1908. Seven thousand girls 


from eighty-two public schools spent the | 
afternoon playing games and dancing round | 


May-poles, of which there were eighty-two. 
Each school had its distinctive color, or com- 
bination of colors; and to the spectators, 


who were kept at a distance by ropes, it was | 


a sight long to be remembered. One of the 


happy surprises of the afternoon for the chil- | 


dren was the presence of a flock of seventy 
sheep and lambs that were driven among 
them. Few of the children had ever seen a 
lamb before, and they enjoyed greatly their 
frolic with the lively little creatures, which 
were as full of the spirit of springtime as the 
children themselves were. 


HE latest addition to the many public! 


memorials in Boston is an heroic bronze 
statue of Edward Everett Hale. When it was 
unveiled and dedicated last month, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and other men of note were present 
to join in the tributes to the memory of Doctor 
Hale. 
sculptor, represents Doctor Hale as he was 
commonly seen in the streets of Boston in the 
last years of his life—his tall figure stooping 
slightly forward, supported in part by a cane; 
his hat in his left hand, as if he had removed 
it to greet a friend; his overcoat blowing in 
the wind. The skill of the sculptor has hap- 
pily preserved the kindly expression of the 


Such | 


The statue, of which Bela Pratt is the | 


| noble features. The statue stands in the Public 
Garden, close to the central path that crosses 
| it from Commonwealth Avenue, where thou- 
sands will see it every day. 
The contributions to the fund for the memo- 
|rial came from persons in all parts of the 
| world—so general was the love and respect for 
| Doctor Hale. But although he belonged to 
the whole world, Doctor Hale belonged in a 
| peculiar sense to Boston—the city of his birth 
| and death, the scene of his long life and many 
labors. The Hon. John D. Long, in the 
address that he delivered at the Arlington 
Street Church before the unveiling, said: 
‘* Doctor Hale was the incarnation of the spirit 
of Boston during the last half of the nineteenth 
century—in its liberal religion, its culture, its 
literature,.and its humanitarianism.’’ As an 
author, preacher, orator, patriot, and prophet, 
Doctor Hale well earned the honor that comes 
to his memory in this beautiful statue; but his 
greatest service to the world and his best claim 
to honor are the tireless and unselfish labors 
that he performed for others. He spent his 





ample, and the agency of the societies that he 
| organized, many thousands of others have 
found happiness in following the same path. 


HE story of Ransford D. Bucknam, who 

from being a sailor boy on the Maine coast 
has become naval adviser to the Sultan with 
the rank of vice-admiral in the navy of Turkey, 
is an old-time romance, although few writers 
of fiction have shown an imagination that 
could invent so many adventures in such 
diverse parts of the world. The unexpectedly 
good showing that the small Turkish navy 
made in the war with Italy, and later in 
fighting Greece, has been the result mainly of 
his leadership, and has won him the highest 
respect of European naval experts. The ex- 
ploits of the Turkish cruiser Hamidiyeh in 
sinking Greek war-ships and capturing Greek 
merchant vessels and troop transports called 
special attention to his skill and daring. 

Admiral Bucknam was born in Nova Scotia 
in 1869, but when he was an infant his parents 
moved to Bucksport, Maine. In that pictur- 
esque old town on the lower Penobscot he 
passed his boyhood. ‘There he went to school, 
and there he learned to love ships and the sea. 
By the time he was fourteen years old he was 
eager to leave school and become a sailor; and 
since then he has sailed every sea and met 
strange adventures in many lands. 

When he was only seventeen years old he 
sailed from Manila to New York as captain of 
a schooner on which he had made the outward 
voyage as quartermaster. Once he was wrecked 
on the coast of Australia. Later, at different 
times, he commanded a whaleback on the Great 
Lakes, a coal steamer plying between Balti- 
more and Boston, and a mail-steamship on the 
Pacifie. 


phia, where he had charge of the trial spins of 
battle-ships. In 1904 he was put in charge of 
the Medjidieh, which the Cramps had built for 
the Sultan of Turkey, and took the vessel to 
Constantinople. There, by getting the Sultan 
to pay the price agreed to, he showed that 
he was a diplomat as well as a naval expert. 

The. Medjidieh arrived in the Bosporus on 
July 4th, and Bucknam, who was then, as he 
has been ever since, a patriotic American, de- 
cided to celebrate the day with the means at 
his disposal. As a result, the whole of Con- 
stantinople, and especially the Sultan himself, 
| were amazed at the salutes fired by the new 
| Turkish battle-ship, which, anchored in front 


from stem to stern. At first the Turkish 
authorities were very angry, but the young 
American assured them that the vessel and its 
guns and ammunition were still American 
property, and that he was not only within his 
rights in celebrating his national holiday, but 
that he was also teaching his Turkish crew 
how to use the guns. The Sultan so liked the 
spirit of the man that he offered him a large 
salary to remain in Turkey and become his 
naval adviser. The Turkish navy was then 
|in asad way. Now, thanks to the energy and 
| Skill of the American who has become its com- 
manding figure, it is much stronger and more 
efficient. Although he has the rank of Turk- 


ish admiral and the title of pasha, Bucknam || 


has retained his American citizenship, which 
he prizes more highly than he does the honors 
_ and medals that the Sultan has conferred on 
him. 
| TOO EXPENSIVE. 

‘k- street-hawker was doing a rushing 


* 


trade in a busy thoroughfare in the East 
End of London. On his stall, says the 
Birmingham Post, was displayed an assort- 
ment of articles, that ranged from a pair of 
swimming-trunks to a fur overcoat. 
, wa I's’y, ”? said a young man, ‘‘wot price these 
ere?’? 
And he held up before the dealer a pair of 
plaid trousers. 





| 
| 





whole life in doing good; and through his ex- | 


In 1901 he became marine superin- | 
tendent of the Cramp shipyard at Philadel- | 


of the royal palace, was flying American flags | 


‘**T can let you have ’em, my son, for six- 
| 


pence, ’’ the dealer answered. 


The other threw the trousers back into the | 


barrow. 
‘*Garn!’’ he said. 


for Sundays. I want ’em for workin’ in.’ 


**T don’t want a pair. 





Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. - 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
for Companion boys 


SPECIAL RATES ff ny'Maine camp. 


Address with references, Box 1569, Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR GROCER SELLS 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


Tell him nothing else will suit you. 


Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women 
Sizes 244 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 
Comfortable from the start. No 
breaking in required. 

No. Send for Free Catalogue of 
45. Shoes for the Family. 






























Biue, Se., 10c. & 15c. 
FOR BEST RESULTS USE 


Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia 


For Toilet, Bath and Laundry. 
FOR THE LAUNDRY ALSO USE 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


In the laundry Ammonia loosens the dirt and makes 
the clothes clean. The Blue gives the finishing touch. 


They make white élothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad 8t., Boston. 


Ammonia, 10c. & 25c. 
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The INDEXO 
Rubber Finger 
Tooth Brush 


Cleanses all surfaces of the teeth and mouth. Massages 
the gums. No bristles to come out. Sanitary, service- 
able, convenient. Sterilized and sealed in vest ket 
celluloid case. 3% sizes (large, medium, child’s). 






EXON 


) FINGER 100TH BRUSH 














Indorsed by dentists. Sold everywhere, 35 cts. 
WARDSELL-ALLEN CO., Providence, R. I. 
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RUST PROOF 
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THE BEST FENCE is the cheapest. EXCELSIOR 
is best, because it is completely coated with 
melted zinc, and so rendered “ Rust-Proof.”’ It 
is the fence for permanency, protection and orna- 


ment. It is used for parks, estates and home 
grounds. There is no other fence in the same 


class as EXCELSIOR “ RUST-PROOF.” 
Hardware Dealers Sell It. 
Weerect these fences for customers when desired. 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘I"' and sample showing 
“Rust-Proof” finish. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 






























New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles, prepay all 
freight charges anywhere in New England, 
warrant each chine for ten years, and sell 

at a very low price. How this is accomplished can 

best be told in our new illustrated booklet, which is 
free to every Companion subscriber. To get this 
information, direct a post card to Perry Mason Com- 
pany. publishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass., stating that you will be interested in learning 
further particula: ; 

Sewing Machi. ens of t of these Sewing 

Machines are widely distributed all over our country. 

Its success is largely due to the recommendations of 

urchasers. If a New Companion has not been sent ) 


nto your town, ask for our special Introductory ; 


rs concerning the New Companion 





Price. Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
















Simply 
-add boiling 


water. 


Put it in a cool 
place to harden and 
you will have the most 
delicious coffee jelly that 
anybody ever tasted. Serve 
with sugar and cream. 


Plymouth Rock Coffee 
Jelly Compound is made of 


All Grocers, 10c. 

































pure coffee, gelatine and sugar. 


The Housewife’s 


—=>= 


If your grocer doesn’t sell it, send us his name and 10 cents 
and we will mail you a full-sized package, postage paid. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE COMPANY 

68 WESTERN AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Latest Help 


Requires 


No Time—No Work 
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46 HERE’S anywhere 
T from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 in it, 
Bruce. It’s worth trying, 
ain’t it? You’ll pull down 
a good salary, anyhow. 
And if it’s as big a suc- 
cess as it ought to be, I’ll 
hand you a pile besides. ’’ 

Jimmy Frost lay 
stretched in the Morris- 
chair. His rusty, muddy 
shoes were thrust out into 
the middle of the rug. His 
wrists protruded from his 
wrinkled coat-sleeves, and 
his collar was soiled. His 
black hair was rather long 
and rumpled, and his face 
looked as if it needed 
scrubbing. But it was a 
self-satistied face for all 
that. 

Bruce Howard’s brown 
eyes sparkled, for he took 
fire easily. His mother 
and some of his friends 
told him that he was 
visionary. He was imag- 
inative and optimistic—a 
hard - working, enthusi- 
astic young fellow, at 
whom some of his ac- 
quaintances smiled indul- 
gently, but whom every 
one trusted and liked. 

He was not the only 
person listening with in- 
terest to Jimmy Frost’s 
dazzling promises. Harry 
Wellman, a tall, quiet young 
man with a shrewd face, was 
regarding the unkempt figure 
with flattering attention. The 
big, gray-haired man in the 
chair by the door whom Jimmy 
had introduced as Mr. Jack 
Bannard, smiled expansively. 
Carolyn Wellman, who had come with her 
brother to the conference merely for the walk 
in the cool air of the April evening, was glow- 
ing with color, and her fresh young lips were 
parted with excitement. Even Mrs. Howard 
herself, in whose small living-room the group 
was gathered, was a startled, if somewhat 
skeptical, listener. 

‘*Tt’s these simple things that always make 
the money,’’ Jimmy declared. ‘‘Look at how 
the fly-trap that I invented sold. It would 
have made me rich enough to handle this 
thing alone, if I hadn’t been a fool and sold 
out. ’’ 

He looked sharply at Mrs. Howard, for he 
felt that she, as much as any one in the room, 
needed to be convinced. Both the Howards 
and the Wellmans had come to Chicago from 
Carson, the same little Wisconsin town that had 
produced Jimmy Frost. That was why Jimmy 
was here now in Mrs. Howard’s small flat, 
telling his amazing plan for making a fortune. 
As Jimmy’s reputation in Carson, however, 
had not been quite savory, his attitude toward 
Mrs. Howard was somewhat defensive. Never- 
theless, he had done some things that had 
attracted favorable attention. One had been 
the inventing of the fly-trap, which he had 
patented, and which really was making money 
—although, as Jimmy had said, not for him. 
He had devised certain other household arti- 
cles that had caused these acquaintances to 
respect his inventive talent. 

**But $1,000,000, Jimmy!’’ repeated Caro- 
lyn Wellman. 

‘*If we put this across, ’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘we’ll 
all ride in motor-cars and eat lobster.’’ 

Bruce laughed pleasantly. ‘‘Now explain 
the details, Jimmy,’’ he said. 

‘*Well,’’ said Frost, ‘‘Bannard, here, is an 
old salesman, and a successful one.’’ Mr. Jack 
Bannard looked conscious, but did not deny it. 
Frost had introduced him as his friend, and 


had casually shown a few credentials indicating | 


that he was employed as a salesman by a well- 
known typewriter house. ‘‘Bannard’s going 
to get the contracts. All we need is capital; 
we ought to have about $20,000. Bannard’s 
got to have a salary—and you, if you take 
hold—and Wellman—and me. I’ve got to live, 
and besides, I’m entitled to it. I ain’t a 
business man, and I’m going to stay out of 
the management of this thing. But it’s my 
idea, and —’’ 

**All those things can be arranged, Jimmy, ”’ 
said Mr. Jack Bannard. 

‘Well, then,’’ Frost said, ‘‘you tell ’em.’? 

Mr. Bannard raised a fat forefinger, and 
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BANNARD LEAPED TO HIS FEET WITH AN EXCLAMATION OF DELIGHT. 


spread the palm of his other hand to receive 
it. ‘*Well,’? he began, ‘‘this is the way I 
present it. The best advertising is that form 
of publicity which reaches the greatest number 
of people oftenest at the lowest cost. Isn’t it?’’ 

Bruce Howard nodded. ‘‘I should think 
so,’’ he said. 

**Isn’t it, Mr. Wellman?’’ asked Bannard. 

Wellman moved uneasily, as if reluctant to 
give an opinion offhand. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he said, 
‘*if it convinces them. ’’ 

‘**As men who make a profession of adver- 
tising, you, the advertising manager of a great 
publishing house, and Mr. Howard, solicitor 
for a first-class trade journal,—am I right?— 
you can give an expert opinion on the game of 
Epigram. The game of Epigram is played, you 
understand, like the old game of Authors. The 
eards in Authors are divided into books of 
four cards each. The books are numbered. 
Each card has the names of four stories by one 
author and the author’s portrait upon it. You 
deal out the cards, and one player asks another 
for any card he does not himself hold in any 
book of which he already holds one card or 
more. The player’s object is to get cards to 
make up books in his own hand.’’ 

‘*T guess we’ve all played Authors,’’ re- 
marked Bruce. 

** Yes,’’ interjected Jimmy. ‘‘ That’s the 
beauty of Epigram! See?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bannard, raising his forefinger. 
‘*Now Epigram is played like Authors, except 
that each card is named after a well-known 
article that is extensively advertised. Books 
consist of four cards, each of which bears four 
such names, with one of them printed in large 
letters at the top, together with the trade-mark 
of the firm that makes the article. For exam- 
ple, one card may have the name of a soap, 
such as ‘Cocoanut Soap,’ printed at the top, 
and the catch-phrase that is commonly used in 
advertising it. Like ‘Cocoanut Soap—It cools 
| the skin.’ See?’’ 
| ‘Surel’? cried Jimmy Frost again. ‘‘Or 
| ‘Whitney’s “Tooth Paste—the kind that saves 
| dentists’ bills.’ ”” 

‘*Or ‘Luscious Gum—the flavor that won’t 
come off’ !’’ exclaimed Carolyn. 

‘*See?’? said Bannard, nodding his head. 
| ‘The women take toit. Now imagine a game 
|of Epigram. We call it Epigram because we 
aim to make every catch-phrase used on an 
advertised article mean something definite. 
Four, six, eight persons—any number—may 
play. I hold my cards and ask you, Mrs. 
Howard, for Cocoanut Soap, book number one. 
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me you ask me to repeat the epigram with 
which it is advertised. I say, from memory, 
‘It cools the skin.’ That isn’t an epigram, of 
course, but it’s the present catch-phrase. Then 
you give me the card.’’ 

‘* But people don’t know all the catch- 
phrases. Would they have to memorize them ?’’ 
asked Carolyn. 

‘*That’s one beauty of the game, ’’ answered 
| Bannard. ‘*You’d be surprised how many 
| people know the catch-phrases of well-adver- 
| tised articles. Think of ‘Shine-More Shoe- 
| Polish—See your face in it’ ; ‘Home Use Soap— 
It never sinks’; ‘Friend Cleansing Powder’— 
with the Quaker on the box—‘Have you a 
Friend at your house?’ and soon. It will set 
people studying ads everywhere. Why, the 
advertisers will be wild about it!’’ 

‘**You mean to solicit advertisements from 
manufacturers of household articles to go on 
these cards?’’ asked Wellman. 

‘*Exactly,’’ said Bannard. ‘‘And will they 
contract with us? Well, I guess so! Think 
again of the advertising value. Every timea 
card is called for, the article and the epigram 
are mentioned in the hearing of two, four, six 
or eight interested people. , Will those names 
and phrases become known? Why, people 








will be saying them in their sleep! It will | 


| get so that when the housewife thinks of soap, 

| she can think only of Cocoanut Soap—or of 

| any other that advertises through Epigram. 

Will that be good advertising, gentlemen? 

| Can we sell space on those cards to big adver- 

| tisers of this country, if we guarantee to dis- | 

| tribute a million packs to a million homes, 
and charge only one cent a home to each 
advertiser for the service ?’’ 

‘*But,’’ Wellman asked, slowly, ‘‘how will 

| you distribute 1,000,000 packs of cards??? 

| **Any one of half a dozen ways. By mail, 
if necessary. By advertising certain distribu- 

| ting points, and having people call for the cards. 
By publishing coupons in leading family 
papers, and letting each person send in for a 
pack. ’’ 

| ‘*That will all cost money,’’ Wellman re- 
marked. ‘‘Have you figured costs?’’ 

| ‘* The cards will cost complete, printed, 
packed, ready to distribute, less than ten cents 

|a pack. For a million packs, that’s $100,000. 

| Postage, two cents a pack: $20,000. Labor: 
insignificant, really, but say $10,000. Total: | 
$180,000. We will have 100 cards in a pack. | 

| Each card will represent one advertiser, who 
will pay us a cent for each one of a million 

| homes to which we distribute. That’s a cent 
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One million packs dis- 
tributed — $1,000,000 re- 
ceived !’’ 

‘‘Oh, a million! Magic 
figure!’’ cried Carolyn. 

“It’s not too big to be 
true, gentlemen,’’ Ban- 
nard asserted. ‘‘I stand 
ready to give up my posi- 
tion any day to promote 
it.°” 

There was silence for 
a moment. ‘‘It sounds 
fine,’’ said Wellman. 
**But do you expect to 
do all this on $20,000 
capital ?’’ 

‘Shall we have any 
difficulty in getting all 
the money we need from 
any bank when we have 
contracts with the leading 
advertisers to deposit as 
security ?’’ demanded 
Bannard. 

Wellman was. silent, 
revolving the plan in his 
mind. Bruce felt 
strangely excited. The 
thing sounded plausible. 
He knew enough about 
advertising to see the 
striking points of the 
plan, and to know that 
the details would work 
themselves out if the 
theory was sound. With 
a million families playing 
that game, its advertising 
value to manufacturers of 

household articles would be 
enormous. The price of the 
service to advertisers did not 
seem excessive. It would cost 
each one $10,000. Most of the 
manufacturers of soap and gum 
and toilet articles spent hun- 
dreds of thousands each year 
{in advertising. Ten thousand dollars would 
| be a small amount to them. 

| ‘*¥es,’? Jimmy Frost said to Carolyn, ‘‘I 
| invented the game. It’s my idea, and I’ve 
| got it sewed up tight with patents and copy- 
| rights. I’ve got the sole right to apply adver- 
| tising to a game of cards. Will people play 
| the game? Well, look how interested we all 
|are here! Why, people often have home-made 
games with ads—cutting the pictures out of 
| magazines and guessing what they advertise! 
Oh, it’s acinch! And the big advertisers will 
take to it like going to the circus !’’ 

‘*That’s the point, ’’ said Wellman, abruptly. 
‘* Will the big advertisers take it up? If you 
can convince a hundred of them that you can 
make a million families play Epigram, you will 
be ina position to command money from the 
banks. But it’s a long road between inventing 
a scheme and dividing the profits—particularly 
in the advertising business. ’’ 

**Mr. Wellman!’’ cried Bannard. ‘‘ Listen! 
‘The best advertising is that form of publicity 
which reaches the largest number of people 
oftenest at the least expense.’ Isn’t it?’’ 

**Can you convince a hundred national 
advertisers that Epigram is that form of pub- 
licity ?”’ 

**T can,’’ declared Bannard. 

**Can you convince the advertisers that 
people will play the game?’’ asked Bruce, to 
whom that seemed the weakest point. 

‘*Yes, sir, they will play the game. Their 
children will play it. The neighbors will play 


it. There will be Epigram parties. There 
will be Epigram contests. ’’ 
Wellman slowly shook his head. ‘‘You say 


so; but your unsupported statement isn’t going 
to convert the advertising manager of Cocoanut 
Soap, for instance, from all his preconceived 
ideas of what constitutes suitable advertising. 
The advertising managers of the big concerns 
in America are pretty skeptical of schemes 
like this. If you give them glittering general- 
ities they’ll laugh at you—or turn away from 


| you. How are you going to prove that ygu 


have distributed the cards, for instance?’’ 
‘*If we distribute by some coupon system, 


| we can show the advertisers the coupons. ’’ 


‘*Have you any idea how much it will cost 
to get a million people to send in coupons for a 
pack of your cards ?’’ 

**T’ve allowed $50,000!’’ said Bannard. ‘‘I 
know it costs money to advertise. ’’ 

Wellman started to speak, but checked him- 
self, and looked round the circle, laughing 
‘*We are talking in hundreds of thousands 


You say you have it, but before you give it to|a card; 100 cards in each pack—one dollar. | here as if they were snowballs,’’ he said, 
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‘¢+when a single thousand would mean a whole 
lot to any one of us.’’ 

‘*It’s easy to be visionary,’’ said Bruce, 
who knew his own failing and tried faithfully 
to check it. His mind was, nevertheless, in a 
ferment. ‘This was such a plausible plan. It 
might need to have the details perfected, but 
as a whole it looked sound. And it was so 
huge! A million dollars! A fiftieth of that 
sum would be almost a competence for his 
mother and himself! Why could not he, Bruce 
Howard, with Harry Wellman to help, get the 
capital, and thereby acquire an interest in the 
profits ? 

‘‘Mr. Howard,’’ Bannard said, ‘‘it’s hard 
to keep enthusiasm within bounds. As we 
told you at the start, we’ve talked to half a 
dozen leading advertising men about it. Toa 
man, they indorse it. To a man, mind you! 
Hugo Mallory of the Diamond Dust Company ; 
Max Stern of the Salt Cubes; Winslow Benson 
of Wintergreen Gum; Wells & MeCalkin, 
the advertising agents. Is that enough? To 
a@ man, they indorse it!’ 

‘*Would Wells & MeCalkin sign up contracts 
for any of their clients?’’ asked Wellman. 

‘*They said they would recommend it.’ 

‘“They did!’’ 

‘Yes, sir, they did!’’ ° 

Wellman pursed his lips with a doubtful 
expression. Wells & McCalkin were among 
the most powerful of the agencies; their word 
was quoted as authority in the advertising 
world. 

‘*They said that when our plan is complete, 
they will take it up with several of their 
clients, ’’ said Bannard, emphatically. 

Wellman laughed. ‘‘That’s different, Mr. 
Bannard,’’ he said. 

‘*What do you want 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


they will. But Jimmy didn’t like the sugges- 
tion very well, did he?’’ 

‘*He ought to give you credit for it. He 
ought to give you a half-interest.’’ 

Bruce laughed. ‘‘ Nota half-interest, mother! 
But he’ll give me some interest —if he’s 
square. ’’ 

‘“‘Square? But he isn’t. That boy? He 
never will be honest. You’d better look out 
for him, Bruce. He’s capable of trickery. 





Archer, and I made 
a trade that effectually cured us of ‘“‘horse- 
swapping’’ for the rest of our lives. 

Sam had taught school after we had been 
graduated from the old Westboro Academy, 
and I had spent two years selling fruit-trees for 
a nursery company. Then Uncle Thomas 
Archer had a stroke of apoplexy that left his 
mind clear, but his bédy permanently crippled. 

When it became plain that Uncle Thomas 
would never again be able to do farm-work, 
Sam came to me and suggested that we form 
a partnership, buy the tools and stock, and 
lease the farm for a term of years. We had 





each saved a few hundred dollars. It was not 


He’s capable of taking credit to himself for 
other people’s ideas and of using them. ”’ 

**Q mother! Don’t give adog a bad name.’’ 

‘*Well, look out for him, Bruce. And if you 
are going into this scheme, you’d better find 
out where he got his other ideas, when he’s 
so slow to give credit to yours. ’’ 

‘*The original idea seems to be his all right. 
He has patents and copyrights, you know.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


PAIR. OF “PINTOS” 
2D Roe L.Hendrick. 


that’s a fact,’’ our visitor replied. ‘‘I’l] admit 
those scarecrows are not very tempting. ’’ 

“Tf you had a good sound team of heavy 
horses,’’ said Sam, ‘‘we might be willing to 
talk business with you.’’ 

“Tt may be,’? McClure drawled, as if think- 
ing hard, ‘‘that I can accommodate you. I'll 
be along again with my last lead in a few 
days; don’t you be in a hurry te do any tra- 
ding till then. ’’ 

He went on his way the next morning, and 
we did not see him again for more than a 
week. Then one day about noon he drove 
into the yard with a small load of trunks and 
boxes, drawn by a handsome team of big, 
spotted horses. 

‘*‘What about them, boys?’’ he shouted. 
‘* Just cast your eyes on that span!’’ 

They certainly were fine-looking animals. 
They were fully six- 
teen hands high and 








to knock for, Harry?’’ 
Jimmy Frost indig- 
nantly exclaimed. 
‘*You haven’t con- 
vinced me yet that 
anybody will play the 
game,’’? Wellman re- ‘if Ss im 
plied. ‘We're inter- KY 
ested here, as you say, i) 
it 
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cents apiece, it would 
be a miracle. ’’ 

Bannard leaned for- 
ward. ‘*You mean if we got a million returned 
coupons for $100,000 spent in advertising ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Wellman. 

‘*All right; we’ll spend $100,000 in adver- 
tising, then!’’ cried the salesman. 

Wellman laughed again. Bruce suddenly 
started forward in his chair. ‘‘ Wait!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’ve got an idea! Suppose we offer 
prizes to the players—five, or ten, or twenty 
thousand dollars—for the best list of original 
epigrams. We can send the cards out by mail 
to selected lists, with an announcement of a 
long string of prizes amounting to $20,000, or 
even more. Put the advertising appropriation 
into prizes! Include a coupon for every con- 
testant to sign and send in to us. Then we’ll 


have proof of distribution—and an incentive | 
. for people to play the game!’’ 


He paused, feeling that he had swept away 
fundamental difficulties. His fancy pictured 


the eagerness of the entire country to compete 


for such tempting prizes. 

For a moment the others also were silent. 
Wellman was first to speak. 

‘*Well! Now you’ve got a real idea!’’ he 
exclaimed. Bruce was young, and his opinion 
of Harry Wellman’s judgment was high. He 
realized with a thrill of pride that he had 
added a vital touch to the scheme, and that he 
had a right to claim a share in it. ‘Bannard 
leaped to his feet with an exclamation of 
delight. Harry Wellman was looking at Bruce 
with frankly approving eyes. Only Jimmy 
Frost was slow to express approval. He sat 
with his eyes narrowed and his lips pursed. 

Bannard declared that Bruce’s idea would 
be of great value, and Wellman evidently 
thought that it would be the making of the 
whole scheme. Bruce’s hopes of sharing in 
the profits became brighter. 

The conference lasted almost till midnight. 
When it was over, and the visitors had departed, 
after agreeing to meet at a down-town hotel 
the following morning, the quiet seemed pleas- 
ant to Bruce and his mother. 

‘*Who would have thought that Jimmy Frost 
ever would evolve a scheme like that, mother ?’’ 
said the young man. 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed he was bright 





| Wiig, «Weighed ‘at least 1,200 
aa tide pounds apiece. Their 
BRR, | marking was unusual. 

y | The bodies were almost 
Sy iy white, with irregular 
: i spots and patches of 
e ae light red bay scattered 
tld " = here and there; the tails 








and thick. 

There was only one 
ew | thing about the horses 
? that I didn’t like: they 
traveled too far apart 
in the harness, and 
acted nervous and 
timid. 

Uncle Thomas hob- 
bled to the door. ‘*What 
breed do you call them, 
Alec?’’ he asked. 

“ They’re Western 











WE SPENT AN HOUR DICKERING BEFORE WE COULD MAKE A DEAL. 


enough to pay for the farm equipment, but 
Unele Thomas gave us all the time we desired 
on the balance, and we took a five-year lease 
of the 200 acres. 

The farm was not an easy one to cultivate. 
The soil in the valley was a stiff clay, and 
there were two steep hills, both of which were 
under the plow. We soon found that the little 
chestnut horses that we had bought with the 
rest of the stock were too light for the work. 

‘*A team of that size is all right for driving 
on the road,’’ said Sam, ‘‘and the little mares 
are dandies for that; but we need a span of 
strong, heavy horses besides. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have to get along tlie way we’re 
| doing this year,’’ I replied, ‘‘until one of 





| in any deeper. ’’ 
‘*Not unless we had a good chance to trade, ’’ 

| Sam admitted. And there the matter rested 
for several months. 
| One afternoon early in October, when I 
| reached home after drawing a load of grain to 
| market, I found a wagon piled high with fur- 
|niture standing in the yard, and a team of 
| gaunt horses in the spare stalls. Their owner 
| was talking with Sam. 
| ‘*This is Sandy McClure, Billy;’’ said Sam. 
‘*You’ve often heard father speak of him.’’ 

McClure shook hands with me. He was a 
tall, red-haired man, with more freckles than 


was married he had worked for Uncle Thomas 
for several years. Uncle Thomas always spoke 
of him as a very capable hand, but too tricky 
ever to succeed in life. 

McClure explained that he had been work- 
ing the Emerson farm in Derby township, on 
shares, but had thrown up the contract and 
was moving to Patterson’s Mills, where he had 
arranged to do light teaming for Mr. Patterson. 
As the distance, more than thirty miles, was 
too great for his old horses to cover in a day, 
| he had stopped to rest and spend the night. 
| Of course the family made him heartily wel- 
| come. 

**I’d like to swap horses with you boys,’’ 
| said McClure, as he looked admiringly at the 
trim little team of colts. *‘I know the breed; 





those notes is paid. It wouldn’t be safe to go | 


I had ever seen on a human being. Before he | 


horses, ’’ said McClure. 
‘*Pintos, I think they 
call them out there. ’’ 

‘*They’re different from any pintos I ever 
saw,’’ the old gentleman declared. ‘A pinto 
has a rounder barrel and shorter legs. There 
must be a cross somewhere; they’re too 

”? 

‘*Maybe,’’ said McClure, carelessly. ‘‘I 

never saw any of them before. Mr. Patterson 


Colorado, who brought a car-load East to sell. 
He said they were pintos—that’s all I know 
about it.’’ 


asked. 
‘*Well,’? said McClure, ‘‘I suppose that’s 


double yet. They never had a harness on 


seven, —but they’re perfectly true and kind. 


that, and they won’t stir. They’ll stand with- 
out hitching anywhere. ’’ 

Sam was pleased with the horses. ‘‘Whose 
are they, Sandy, yours or Patterson’s?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*They’re mine. The day after I was here 
I sold my old team to a banana-pedler, and 
| bought these. They’re too heavy for my use; 
but you said something about wanting to 
trade. ”” ‘“ 

‘*Yes. How’ll you swap them for the young 
| chestnuts ?”? 

**T don’t exactly know. There’s something 





| like two hundred dollars’ difference in the | 
| As matters stood, we faced a loss of about four 


| value of the two teams. ’? 

**Oh, no, no!’’ said Sam, derisively. ‘*We 
wouldn’t think of asking you as much as that. ’’ 
| McClure grinned, and accepted an invitation 

to dinner. After the meal, we spent an hour 
| dickering before we could make a deal. In 


'the end the man drove away with the light | 


team, and a platform-spring wagon containing 
|a single-strap harness. We estimated the 
| “‘boot”? at fifty dollars; and Uncle Thomas, 


| although he had silently disapproved of the | 
| trade, admitted that on the face of it we had | 


| made a good bargain. 
‘**T never saw Alec so easy to handle before, ’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘Usually he wants every advan- 


enough,’’? Mrs. Howard admitted, slowly. | I used to drive the mothers of those colts. | tage in sight, and then a few thrown in extra. 
‘*But you put the real life into the scheme | They’re not very big, but they’re all horse.’’ | Unless there’s something wrong with the team 


with that prize idea, Bruce. I can see how 
people might grow very eager over that. ’’ 
**They will,’’ answered Bruce. ‘‘I am sure 


‘*What would you swap for them, Sandy ?’’ 
| Sam asked, with a grin. 
‘‘Well, I’ve hardly got the stock here, and 


that doesn’t show on the surface, you boys 
have made close to a hundred dollars.’’ 
I had been going over the animals, inch by 


bought this team of a stockman from southern. 





because they’re not very well broken to drive | 


them till last spring, I’m told, and were driven | 
single at first. They’re young,—only six and | 


See; I can throw the lines on the ground like | 








inch. ‘‘They’re absolutely sound, so far as I 
can see. But I believe we’ll try driving them 
shifted about. The tugs have worn off the 
hair on the inside hind legs of both, and yet 
see how they spread apart. I don’t believe 
they ever were hitched up this way before in 
their lives. ’* 

We at once tried them, reversed. They drove 
perfectly, and it was clear that that was the 
way to which they had been accustomed. 

‘*Sandy had just got them, ’’ said Sam, ‘‘and 
hitched them up wrong by mistake. ’’ 

Uncle Thomas shook his head. ‘“ Alec 
knows how to get all there is out of a team, 
both in looks and action. If he hitched them 
up wrong, he knew what he was doing.’’ 

We puzzled over the matter, but could reach 
no conclusion. In the afternoon we used the 
pintos to draw two loads of corn-stalks, and 
the new horses gave entire satisfaction. 

The next day was unusually warm for 
October; at noon the mercury in the ther- 
mometer rose to eighty degrees. The big 
horses sweated profusely, for the heavy loads 
of fodder had to be hauled up a steep grade. 

After dinner I had backed the pintos from 
their stalls and was adjusting their bridles, 
when Sam called suddenly from across the 
barn floor: ‘‘What on earth is the matter with 
those horses, Billy ?’’ 

The off horse stood where the sunlight poured 
im throngh the open door. I hurried round 
beside him, and stood gaping in amazement 
at what I saw. The greater part of the large 
bay patch on the animal’s flank had turned 
to a greenish purple, and at the lower edge 
the color had run with the perspiration. When 
we examined the other horse, we found the 
same thing; wherever the animal had sweated 
freely, the shape and color of the bay spots 
had changed. 

We drove the team round to the porch, and 
called for Uncle Thomas. 

“*They’ve been dyed,’’ he said, at once. 

‘* But what did he do it for?’’ Sam exclaimed. 
‘*We’d have traded without the spots just as 
quickly as we did with them. It looks like a 
foolish piece of trickery.’’ 

‘*You’ll find there’s a reason. If IL were 
you boys, I’d get over to Patterson’s Mills just 
as quick as I could drive there.’’ 

We harnessed our queer-looking ‘‘pintos’’ to 


| a buggy, and set offat once. Patterson’s Mills 


was about sixteen miles away to the southwest. 
We reached there shortly after three o’clock. 

Patterson, the miller, was an elderly man, 
who knew Uncle Thomas well, although we 
boys were strangers to him. As soon as we 
had introduced ourselves, we asked for Mc- 
Clure. We told Mr. Patterson that we under- 
stood the man was in his employ, and had just 
moved to the Mills. He looked puzzled. 

**T don’t know any such person,’’ he said. 
‘*McClure. I can’t even recall the name.’’ 

Sam then described the man, and the old 
miller raised his bushy eyebrows. 

“Oh, yes!’’ heexclaimed. ‘‘He’s the fellow 
who used to work for your father a half-dozen 
or so years ago. I remember him now. I 
haven’t seen him since then, and he cer- 
tainly hasn’t moved here. ’’ 

We then told the story of the trade from 
beginning to end, and Mr. Patterson accom- 
panied us to an adjacent shed to inspect the 
team. 

‘*Well, this is queer,’’ he said, meditatively 
stroking his chin. ‘‘Come back to the office 


‘*What makes them travel so far apart?’’ I | fora minute; I want to show you something.’’ 


From the wall of the room he took a hand- 
bill that was signed by a man named Judson 
Hamilton. It described the loss of two light 
gray horses that had strayed or had been stolen 
from his pasture in the town of Phelps some 
time between Saturday, October 10th, and 
Monday, October 12th, and it offered a reward 
of twenty-five dollars for their recovery. 

‘*T guess that’s the team,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
description tallies, anyhow. ’’ 

‘But Phelps is twenty miles north of here, 
isn’t it?’’ I asked. 

**Pretty close to that—it’s eighteen, at least. 
It’s nearer your place than it is tous. There’s 
a telephone here; you might call up Hamil- 
ton. ”? 

We did so, and Hamilton agreed to come to 
our house the next day to look at the horses. 
From Sam’s description of them, he believed 
they were his. 

Our homeward journey was unpleasant; the 
horses were tired, and we were in low spirits. 


hundred and fifty dollars, which we could ill 


| afford; and we had no clue to the whereabouts 
|of Alexander McClure and our sturdy little 
| chestnuts. Possibly he could be traced and 


captured, but it would be an expensive chase 
if he had gone very far. 

The next morning, while I attended to the 
chores, Sam drove one of our other horses to 
the Emerson farm, to try to learn something 
about the missing man. The new tenant there 
knew no more than we did; McClure had told 
him that he was going to Patterson’s Mills. 

Shortly after nine o’clock Mr. Hamilton 
arrived with a man whose name I have for- 
gotten. Both at once identified the team, and 
we surrendered the animals without protest. 

Hamilton had never heard of McClure; he 
was evidently sorry for us, and offered to pay 
us the twenty-five dollars’ reward that the 
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handbill had promised, but after Sam and I 
had consulted together, we declined the money. 

‘‘The horses are yours,’’ said my cousin, 
speaking for us both. ‘‘It wouldn’t be right 
to take your money; we couldn’t square it 
with our consciences. ’’ 

After they had driven from the yard, leading 
the party-colored ‘‘pintos’’ behind their buggy, 
they halted, and Mr. Hamilton’s companion 
called to us. As we approached, he said: 

‘‘] was talking to Mr. Archer when you 
described that fellow, and didn’t hear what | 
you said, but Judson has just told me that he 
is big and red-haired, and about thirty-five | 

ol .? | 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and his face and hands | 
are covered with freckles. Have you seen him 
anywhere ?’’ 

“J don’t know. There may be nothing to | 
it; but I deliver my milk at Parker’s Station, 
three miles beyond Phelps. When I went there 
about six o’clock this morning, a tall, red- 
haired man, a stranger to me, was loading a 
box car on a siding just below the milk station. | 
I didn’t notice him particularly, but I think 
he had a chestnut team, and I know he put 
some household goods into the car.’’ 

We thanked him, and they drove away. 

‘*How far is it to Parker’s Station?’’ Sam 
asked. 

‘*A bout fifteen miles—maybe a shade less. ’’ 

‘“‘Let’s get there without letting the grass 
grow under our feet.’’ 

We drove the older ponies, a spanking road 
team, and covered the distance in less than two 
hours. Just before we reached Phelps, we over- 
took Hamilton’s buggy, and as Hamilton had 
only a short distance farther to go, his friend 
got in with us. 

A freight-train that had apparently just 
finished *‘making up’’ was at the station when 
we arrived. Besides the locomotive, tender 
and caboose, there were a dozen milk-cars, 
four coal-jimmies, and a box car. McClure 
was looking out of the door of the box car. 

He saw us at the same moment that we saw 
him. He jumped from the car, ran down the 
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PERRY'S VICTORY ON LAKE ERIE 





track, and disappeared in a lumber-yard. We) been standing timber at sunrise, was often Barclay’s flag-ship, the Detroit, the British had 


did not follow him, but made for the car. 

Our horses were inside, hitched at one end; 
our wagon, from which McClure had removed 
the wheels, stood behind the horses; the fur- | 


part of the ship before sundown. 

When the new vessels were ready, there 
were not men enough to man them, and only 
otticers enough to give a skeleton organization 


| dismantled a fort. All told, that brave com- 
|mander could gather not more than 500 men, 
| Sailors, soldiers, and militia. If every gun in 
| the fleet had been fired at one time, the weight 


niture was piled at the other end. The little | to the fleet. Had the commanders of the |of the shot would have been 459 pounds; of 


chestnuts recognized us, and jumped nimbly | 
down from the high doorway when we led 
them out. Then we dragged out the wagon 
and wheels. We did not have time to hunt) 
for the harness. 

Until we had our property on the ground, | 
our audacity seemed to stupefy the train 
crew and station-master, but after a time 
they started to interfere. 

‘*These are stolen goods,’’ said our 
new friend, who was well known to the 


a right to them ?’’ 

There was some further protest, but 
the railroad men could not wait, and we 
stood our ground. Finally the train pulled 
out, and as it passed the lumber-yard, 
Sandy McClure leaped upon the steps of 


British naval and land forces agreed, they 
could easily have attacked Erie and destroyed 
the American ships on the stocks, but Gov- 
ernor Proctor refused to spare the soldiers for 
the purpose. 

In those days, all ship’s cannon were 
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PERRY'S FAMOUS 
DESPATCH. 


the caboose. That was the last we ever saw | muzzle-loading and smooth-bore; they were of 
or heard of him, for we took no steps to bring | cast iron, and were more likely to burst, and 
about his arrest in the Wisconsin town to|in proportion to their caliber, much more 
which he had had the car consigned; the loss | heavy and clumsy than the guns of to-day. 


of the harness did not greatly trouble us. 


As to their range, the best cannon was seldom 


On the way home Sam puzzled out the steps able effectively to throw a ball two miles; 
of Sandy’s trickery—to his own satisfaction, | whereas, in the late Russo-Japanese War, the 
at any rate. The man coveted our team, but | most terrific loss of life on the Russian ships 


was afraid that we would at once pursue him 
if he stole it outright; instead, he stole and 
dyed the others. His idea in shifting them 
about in the harness was to make them appear 
badly broken. Probably he thought that he 
would be far outside the state, with his 
tracks effectually covered, before any one 
identified the horses. Had it not been for 
their sweating so profusely, the grays would 
no doubt have remained ‘‘pintos’’ for a month 
or more. 

Such was Sam’s theory; and we accepted it, 
heartily glad to be done with Sandy McClure, 
and with horse-trading as well. 





N 1812, when the 
nations of Europe 
still denied the right 

of their subjects to 
become by naturaliza- 
tion citizens of another 
country, when there was no Hague Tribunal, 
and no electric telegraph, the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations rushed to war. Although 
the British revoked the Orders in Council that 
President Madison and his party had made 
the pretext for hostilities five days after war 
had been declared, the Battle of New Orleans, 
the most famous engagement of the war, was 
not fought until January 8, 1815—more than 
two weeks after the treaty of peace had been 
signed at Ghent. The signing had taken place 
on Christmas eve, 1814. In those days the 
swiftest ship could not cross the ocean in less 
than eighteen days. 

Before our second war for independence 
broke out, both sides had foreseen that the 
valley of the St. Lawrence River would be 
the vulnerable region. The Americans in the 
Ohio River valley were intensely eager to 
invade Canada; England, at war with Napo- 
leon, could spare only four or five regiments of 
regulars to defend the Canadian frontier. 

On the Lakes the Canadians seemed to have 
the advantage. They had long been engaged 
in the fur-trade, and could easily transform 
the North Western Company’s ships inte men- 
of-war. In 1808 they had built the Queen 
Charlotte, of 400 tons, which mounted seven- 
teen guns. Later they had launched the 
schooner Lady Prevost, of 200 tons, with 
thirteen guns. The brig Hunter had ten 
cannon in her battery, the Little Belt had 
three guns, the Chippewa, one gun. Early in 
the war the Canadians captured the American 
brig Adams, and renaming her the Detroit, 
made her their flag-ship. Strengthened and 
newly armed, she was of 500 tons, pierced for 





nineteen guns, of which seventeen were of the | —that was his task. Transporting the anchors, | 


long, heavy kind, most effective at long range. | 

Not only did the British have this large 
naval force, but their forts on the Canadian 
shore held five small American vessels penned 
in the Niagara River. 

Commodore Chauncey, who had won his | 
laurels in the Mediterranean fighting the Bar- 
bary pirates, was put in command of our | 
naval forces on Lakes Ontario and Erie. He | 





standing in the forest, 
to lift the ships when 
built over a dangerous 
sand-bar, to man them 
with raw militia and 
landsmen, as well as 
with sailors, to fight the ‘‘lake fever,’’ which 
was then common; and finally, to confront 
men as brave as his own and led by one of 
Nelson’s veterans who had been at Trafalgar 


FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING 





PERRY LEAVING THE “LAWRENCE” 
FOR THE “ NIAGARA.” 


chains, powder, shot, and stores through 500 


miles of nearly roadless forests made them | the whole Niagara frontier, and released four | 


cost almost their weight in silver. 


The Building of the Fleet. 


ERRY planned to build the fleet at 
Presque Isle, the site of the present city 
of Erie. With his pet spaniel and his 


was caused by steel shells fired from rifled 
steel guns from five to seven miles distant. 


‘““Yard-Arm Engagements.”’ 


N 1812 most British naval commanders cared 
| more for bulldog courage than for seaman- 

ship and science. They liked “‘*yard-arm 
| engagements’”’; that is, they aimed to close 
| with the enemy, run up alongside, throw out 
grappling-irons, and board the hostile ships. 
In other words, they wanted a hand-to-hand 
fight on deck. The glory seemed greater when 
won in this way. One British captain declared 
that only the Yankees could resist an English 
boarding party. 

The favorite ordnance in the British fleet was 
consequently the carronade, a short, thick 
gun, named after the Carron Iron Foundry in 
Scotland, where it had been invented near the 
end of the eighteenth century. With a very 
| wide bore, it had tremendous smashing power, 
| but its range was short. The shot most often 
| used was langrage, or langrel—bolts, nails, 
| nuts, and scraps of iron, intended to tear the 
enemy’s sails to pieces, so that the vessel would 
be left helpless. The scrap-iron was sewed in 
leather bags, and the gunners often stuffed 
the carronades with them up to the muzzle. 
The upper decks of all British ships had long 
rows of these guns. But it would have taken 
seventy-four of them at one broadside to fire 
the amount of metal that one high-powered 
gun on the North Dakota or Alabama can 
coneentrate in one discharge. 

The American commanders, although they 
made use of the carronade, believed more in 
seamanship, and aimed to pierce vitals rather 
than to clip wings. They valued accuracy at 
long range more than grapnels and pike and 
cutlass. Henee they depended chiefly on the 
long gun. Throughout the war, the Americans 
were able to throw more metal at one discharge 
than the British, and at a range beyond that 
of the British carronades. They took more 
flags from the navy of Great Britain in two 
years than had hitherto been won from the 
mistress of the seas in as many centuries. 

Still, Perry did not ignore the carronade. 
Although he believed that the long guns, 
which could send solid shot through a ship’s 
hull a mile away, would do the really effective 
work, he ordered the blacksmiths to save all 
the lumps and chips and scraps of iron, and 
sew them into leather bags that exactly fitted 
the bore of his short-range guns. 

The smaller vessels mounted very few can- 
non; but those that they did have were nearly 
all long ones. Perry gave as much attention 








to the small vessels as he gave to the large 


brigs that were to carry twenty guns each. He 
demanded constant drilling with ‘‘great guns 
and small arms’’; the result was that his 
gun crews, when they went into action, could 
fire five shots while the enemy were firing 
three. ‘ 

With the capture of Forts George and Erie, 
on May 27th, the Americans got control of 


vessels—one brig, two schooners, and a sloop 
—that had been shut in the river. They were 
the Somers, the Tigress, the Trippe, and the 
Caledonia. 

| Scorpion, Ariel, and Porcupine, Perry had 
now a fleet of nine ships with a combined 


Supposed that Lake Ontario would be the | little brother, twelve years old, he traveled in tonnage of 1,671. If the fleet had fired all its 


seene of the more important operations, and | 


a sleigh the whole length of New York State, 


guns at onee, it would have thrown 936 pounds 


he proceeded to the shore of it to build a fleet. | and found on his arrival, late in March, that | of iron; of this amount, 288 pounds would 


For the defense of Lake Erie, ‘‘a field in 
the wilderness which promised little glory,’’ 


the workmen had laid the keels of two twenty- 
gun brigs, each to be 141 feet long, thirty feet 


| have been from the long guns. It is only fair 
to say that the Americans had a larger force 


Lieut. Oliver Hazard Perry of Rhode Island, | beam, and of about five hundred tons. One| than the British, not only in number of ships, 


then only twenty-seven years old, offered his 
pg He received his orders on February 
7, 1813. 

Perry’s task was a formidable one. To 
build men-of-war out of green timber then | 


was the Niagara. The other, Perry named 
the Lawrence. Of three gunboats, two were 


lumber was cut from the dense forest that came 
down to the edge of the water. What had 


—nine against six,—but in tonnage, in crews, 
and in weight of metal. Of Perry’s 580 men, 


| already planked, and one was nearly so. The| however, many were landsmen who had never | 


| before seen what they called ‘‘the big canoes. ’’ 
To supply the full armament of Captain 


With these four, and the new gunboats | 


this amount 195 pounds would have come from 
long guns. 

In August, Perry began to seek the enemy. 
Early in September, he had his fleet at Put-in 
Bay. ‘Two lookouts, one at the masthead of 


| the Lawrence, and the other on Gibraltar 


Point, a highland not far away, watched 
for the enemy. 

At daylight on September 10th the 
British fleet appeared in the northwest. 
Much to Perry’s disappointment, the 
wind was in the southwest, and very 
light. Nevertheless, he began beating 
round the islands, in order to get the 
In the days when fight- 
ing ships were propelled by sails alone, 
this was the most important point—to 
have the wind in your favor. In the 
present case that meant towing the vessels 
in the channels among the islands, and Perry 
found it would consume so much time that he 
was almost ready to let the British have the 
weather-gage, when the wind shifted to the 
southeast, and he was able to sail in the direc- 
tion he wished. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning, Cap- 
tain Barclay ordered the British ships to move 
forward until the two squadrons were about 
three miles apart. As soon as Perry, on the 
Lawrence, saw how the British ships were 
arranged, he put on all sail, and passed the 
Niagara, and went forward. Barclay had 
given the lead to the Chippewa, with its one 
long pivot-gun. Next came his flag-ship, the 
Detroit; then, in order, the Hunter, the 
Queen Charlotte, the Lady Prevost, and 
the Little Belt. 

To oppose this line of battle, Perry sent 
the Ariel to the front with her four long guns. 
| They did considerable damage before the 
| British carronades got into action. The Scor- 
pion came next. The flag-ship Lawrence, 
with Perry on board, followed; then the Cale- 
donia, with her three guns, and then the 
twenty-gun brig Niagara. The four lighter 
craft, the Tigress, the Somers, the Porcu- 
pine, and the Trippe, were far in the rear. 
The British line was the more compact, the 
American the more straggling. 

When Perry had formed his line, he dis- 
played the signal for battle. It was a huge 
blue flag that bore in large white letters 
Lawrence’s dying words, ‘‘Don’t give up the 
ship!’? Perry unfurled it, mounted a gun- 
slide, and called out to his men, ‘‘My brave 
lads, this flag contains the last words of Cap- 
tain Lawrence! Shall I hoist it?’’ The 
response was a hearty ‘‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ 

When the watchers on the other vessels of 
the fleet saw this flag flying at the mainroyal 
masthead of the Lawrence, all the sick men 
who could craw] up on the decks came out to 
see the signal. There had been much sickness. 
Perry himself was weak from reeent illness. 





The Hour Before Battle. 


HE crews ate a hurried luncheon, and went 
T to quarters. For an hour and a half the 

ships moved slowly forward. Officers 
and men oceupied the time in writing last 
messages to their friends. Perry had his 
publie papers wrapped with lead, in order to 
sink them if necessary. His wife’s letters and 
his private papers he destroyed. 

The fleets were about a mile and a half 
apart when the bugle sounded on the Detroit, 
|and ringing cheers came from the sailors on 
|all the British ships. A few minutes later, 
| at a quarter to twelve, the Detroit opened the 
| battle by firing a twenty-four-pound solid shot ; 

it fell harmlessly into the lake. 

Perry gave orders through the trumpet for 
| his ships to close up, and the Scorpion fired 
a shot from her long gun. The American 
| ships were within half a eable’s length of one 
another. The American line was the broader, 
and the British had the advantage of being 
able immediately to bring their heaviest bat- 
teries into play. The three ships, the Detroit, 
the Hunter, and the Queen Charlotte, eon- 
centrated their fire of solid shot on the Law- 
rence. 

At this time, when Perry was crowding on 
sail to rush into the conflict, the action of the 
Niagara in not closely following, but keep- 
ing at long range, imperiled the chances of 
an Ameriean victory. Why Captain Elliot 
who commanded her pursued the course he 
did became the subject of a controversy that 
lasted twenty years, into which we cannot 
| enter here. . 

It was just twelve o’clock when Perry, who 
saw that the Lawrence was being badly cut 
up and who thought that he was near enough 
to use his carronades, turned his ship broad- 
side, and fired. But the langrel and canister 
barely hit the British ships; the iron either 
stuck in the wooden sides or dropped into the 
water. It was wasting powder and metal to 
use these guns at that range. 

Perry therefore bore away, turned, and for 
|@ quarter of an hour approached the British 
| fleet until he came within a fifth of a mile, 
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when he could make the canister tell. So| 
close was the American flag-ship that at one 
time Barclay thought Perry was going to| 
close with his ship and try to board it. Mean- | 
while at least thirty-four British guns were 
firing on the Lawrence at onee. The hail of | 
shot was knocking her to pieces and killing | 
her men. Her decks were running-red with | 
blood. She could reply with only ten guns at | 
a time. 

Meanwhile the American gunboats that the | 
British, eager to capture the flag-ship, consid- 
ered too small to notice, were doing effective 
work. And still the Niagara remained off at | 
long range. 

For more than two hours the Lawrence | 
stood the hammering of three British ships; 
one after another, her guns were dismounted, 
until only one was effective. With her bul- 
warks pierced and splintered, her rigging shot 
away, and either hanging over the sides or 
drifting astern, and her deck thick with the 
bodies of the dead and wounded, with broken 
spars, torn sails, and cut ropes, she became 
hardly manageable. The British expected to 
see the Stars and Stripes lowered at any 
moment. Of 101 men, twenty-two were killed 
and sixty-one wounded. As the sick-bay was 
above the water-line, the cannon-balls killed 
some men after they had been taken to the 
surgeon. 

Several times Perry’s little brother narrowly 
escaped death. Two musket-balls pierced his 
hat; splinters tore his clothes. Once a ham- 
mock, ripped from the nettings by a cannon- 
ball, knocked him down. The boy was only 
stunned, however, and soon was at his duty. 

One after another, the six surgeon’s assist- 
ants who carried the wounded below were 
called up to help, and were struck down. 
Wounded men crawled up on deck to help their 
commander. Perry, undaunted, kept up the 
fire from a single carronade. With the aid of 
the chaplain and the purser, he fired the last 
shot before a British cannon-ball disabled the 
gun. 


On Board the ‘‘ Niagara.’’ 


T was now half past two in the afternoon. 
| Of his crew of 101, Perry could find only 

eighteen sound men besides himself and his 
little brother. All this time the men on the 
Lawrence had wondered why the Niagara 
did not come up and help. 

When an officer made the remark, ‘‘That 
brig will not help us; see how he keeps off; 
he will not come to close action,’’ Perry re- 
marked, ‘‘I’ll fetch him up.’’ 

As the commodore refused to have the Amer- 
ican flag hauled down while he was on the 
ship, he called for his boat manned by four 
sailors, gave command of the Lawrence to 
Lieutenant Yarnall, and stepped into the 
gig. As he shoved off, he waved his hand, 
saying, ‘‘If a victory is to be gained, I’ll gain 
a” 

The British sharpshooters in the tops and 
the cannoneers from the decks made Perry’s 
boat their target. Round shot and grape 
churned the water into spray and splintered 
the oars, and musket-balls pierced the boat, but 
Perry was unharmed. The oarsmen insisted 
upon his sitting down, and soon, beyond the 
range of balls or bullets, he reached the 
Niagara. 

Meanwhile the guns of the British kept 
playing on the Lawrence. The wounded on 
board cried out, ‘‘Sink the ship! Let us all 
sink together !’’ But tosave further slaughter, 
Lieutenant Yarnall ordered the flag to be 
hauled down. At this the British crews along 
the whole line cheered lustily. They thought 
that victory was already theirs. 

Perry found the Niagara in splendid fighting 
condition. His first act was to send Captain 
Elliot to bring up the gunboats in the rear. 
‘The breeze freshened. All along the American 
line the pennants were hoisted in response to 
the commodore’s signals to close in; the men 
cheered as he bore down before the wind with 
squared yards straight for the enemy. 

In the meantime, the Queen Charlotte had | 
run into the Detroit while the Detroit was 
trying to wear round and get her starboard | 
broadside to bear on the Lawrence. For 
several minutes the two ships lay entangled 
and helpless—long enough for Perry to get 
the Niagara under the bows of the Detroit | 
in a position to rake. 

Now were apparent the results of the long | 
practise and drill of the Americans; the | 
rapidity of their fire demoralized even the | 
British veterans. Repeated broadsides at short 
range from both long guns and carronades | 
flashed from the Niagara’s starboard port- | 





further resistance on the part of the British | he was rowed at four o’clock, Perry received 
was madness. Officers appeared on the taffrails | the swords of the British officers. 
of the Queen Charlotte and Detroit almost at| This victory not only inspired Americans 
the same time, and waved white handker- | to believe themselves able to face any foe, but* 
chiefs, in sign of surrender. | gave to the United States the virtual command 
Within half an hour after Perry had left | of all the Lakes, saved the frontiers from the 
the Lawrence a hopeless and helpless wreck, | horrors of Indian and British warfare, re- 
the battle was virtually decided. When Perry | deemed the stigma of Hull’s surrender, and 
sent an officer to the Detroit, he found there | opened the way for the advance of Harrison’s 
a condition similar to that on the Lawrence. |army. Thus our Northwestern territory was 
Every commander and every officer second in| saved to the Union, and the pathway of 
command in the British fleet had either been | empire opened to the far West. 
killed or disabled; Barclay himself, struck by| At Cleveland, the city of more than half a 
a grapeshot during the raking fire, had been | million people, the emphasis of the centennial 
carried below. Yet before the gallant captain | celebration of Perry’s victory will be upon the 
would permit his men to haul down his flag, | results of one hundred years of peace. The 








| he had insisted on being brought up on deck, | beautiful memorial, costing $1,000,000, that is 


| 


| in order to be sure that further resistance was | to be erected at Put-in Bay, near the place 


impossible. | where the battle was fought, will ‘‘give light 
Of the British, forty-one were killed and | and save life,’’ rather than keep war memories 
ninety-four wounded. On the American side, | alive. To crown all, history will record an inter- 


twenty-seven were killed and ninety-six were | national celebration of a century of unbroken 


could have the. house repaired and painted, 
so that mother could have something like a. 
home. Poor mother, what would she say to 
find herself in a clean, pretty house such as 
other women about here have! It’s worth 
trying for.’’ 

She tried hard; she plunged into a very 
fury of housecleaning. Yet at the end of the 
first fortnight she could not see that she had 
made any headway in her fight against the 
disorder. 

At dusk one day Abel came in of his own 
accord, without having been summoned to 
supper as usual. In the kitchen doorway he 
stopped and stared about in a discomfited 
fashion. Emily was flat on her face on the old 
lounge, and every line of her prostrate figure 
expressed such despair that even Abel was 
alarmed. He tiptoed across the room and 
spoke to her. 

**Sick, Emily?’’ he asked. 

She lifted her tear-stained face and looked 





wounded. On board the Lawrence, to which | friendship along a frontier of 3,000 miles. 


‘OLD GIGGLES 2g 
2— “CAPTAIN BLUE 


22 Nabel S.Merrill  « 


S Emily, carrying | alarming, was in a sense 
A her suit case, came | discouraging; it destroyed 
down the grassy | Emily’s last faint hope that 
slope, she stopped, and | she might be free, after she 
stood a moment looking | had nursed her mother back 
at the old house that lay | to health. 
before her at the bettom; ‘‘There’s nothing serious 
; of **Blue’s Hole’’—as| the matter,’’ he declared. 
> the rest of the town of|‘‘She’s not fit for hard 
Welford facetiously | work, that’s all. But with 
called the hollow. Her} somebody to look out for 
glance swept drearily | her and make her life easy, 
over the forlorn place, | she will get along comfort- 
and then fastened with | ably, and live out her 
something like a shock | days.’’ 

osu of disgust on a queer| His keen eyes studied the 

figure in the doorway. | girl for a moment. Since 

Some words the girl had said at the time/ she was fifteen years old he had not seen this 
of her mother’s second marriage, five years | daughter of the Blues—the race of ne’er-do- 
before, came back to her: ‘‘As if it wasn’t| wells, second only to the Withams in shiftless- 
bad enough to be a Blue at Blue’s Hole with- | ness; somehow she upset his conviction of the 
out marrying a Witham—and Old Giggles at | utter worthlessness of the family. 
that !’” The doctor departed; Old Giggles stood in 

Among the townspeople the nickname, ‘‘Old | the kitchen door, looking at the supper-table. 
Giggles,’’ had quite supplanted Abel Witham’s| ‘‘I’d kinder got used to thinkin’ I was chief 
right name. It had been bestowed on him | cook and bottle-washer myself, ’’ he explained, 
for his habit of chuckling behind his hand | with a chuckle. 
whenever he was embarrassed. That trick, ‘* The house looks as if you had been—a little 
added to his singular dress and shiftless ways, | too long,’’ Emily retorted. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
had gradually gained for him the undeserved | believed a human being with two hands could 
reputation of being half-witted. have put up with such a state of things.’’ 

He chuckled now at the sight of the girl. 

‘*T guess you ain’t come home none too| Old Giggles, with calm disdain. 
soon, Emily. Your ma, she’s got to be con-| The next morning Emily faced her new life 
siderable of an invalid.’’ with set lips, but a sinking heart. 

‘*No wonder!’’ Emily’s tone was withering | ‘‘The house could be cleaned—if only I had 
as she glanced about. ‘‘All the same, it was |a Hercules to do it. The farm could be made 
pretty hard on me to have to give up my place | to yield us a living, if I could get it worked. 
just as I was beginning to get somewhere. ’’ But Old Giggles is hopeless. And he’s part 

She brushed past him into the house, and | of the life here; he can’t be weeded out and 
went to her mother, who, seated at the win- | thrown away.’’ 
dow in a broken rocking-chair, had been| As she went about her work she watched the 
watching for her. man curiously. He seemed to do nothing all 

‘*It’s lucky you’ve come, Emily,’’ said the | day long, and he did his idling in the most 
sick woman; and then began to cry queru- | shiftless and exasperating fashion. Every- 
lously. | thing about the place was going to waste. 

**Of course I had to come as soon as I got| The farm was uncultivated; thirty fertile 
your letter. Are you worse, mother?’’ acres were overrun with moss and blueberry- 

Emily bent over the disheveled figure in the | bushes. Old Giggles sat in the barn door and 
chair with a feeling of unspeakable discourage- | whittled; in answer to Emily’s impatient re- 
ment. It seemed that even a Blue need not | minder that it was time to begin the farm- 
have come to this. Her mother’s hair hung | work, he said he ‘guessed 
about her face and her faded print wrapper | he’d put in a patch o’ per- 
was not only ragged, but dirty. Everything | taters some time.’’ 
about the room, from the broken chair to the| ‘‘I do believe I could 
rusty cook-stove, spoke not so much of poverty | stand it better if it wasn’t 
as of neglect and ‘‘slackness. ’’ | for his looks, ’’ the girl said 

Presently Mrs. Witham raised her head, | to herself one day. ‘I 
and met such a look of distress on her daugh- | think he gets himself up 
ter’s face that she tried feebly to be cheerful. | that way on purpose to 

“*T ain’t so bad now, Emily, but land! I | madden me.’’ 
feel so good for nothing. If you hadn’t come| Abel was clothing him- 
home, I couldn’t have kept my head above | self from the contents of 
water much longer, I guess. ’’ /an old sea-chest, a relic of 

‘*You must lie down, mother. I’ll get the | his early life as a sailor. 
bed ready.’? |The chest, which seemed 

Emily opened the door into the little bedroom | to have no bottom, con- 
off the kitchen; she gasped when she saw the | tained garments of extraor- 
dust and disorder within. dinary age and _ shape. 

‘*Mercy, whata looking room! You’ll have| From time to time, he 
to let me put you on the lounge till I can clean | unearthed such as_ he 
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‘*City folks are mighty finicky,’’ observed | 


“WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU 
DOING?” 


at him. ‘‘No, Abel,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m only 
discouraged. I’ve worked all this time, and 
the place looks more like a pig’s shack than 
ever. If I had twenty backs and broke them 
all I couldn’t make it decent. ’’ 

Abel glanced round the room, then back to 
the woeful figure on the lounge. 

** Women,’’ he ruminated, softly, ‘‘ are 
plumb-full of curious notions !’’ 

That was all the comfort Emily got from 
him that night. The next morning, however, 
she was awakened by a commotion in the 
rooms below, and when she came down-stairs, 
she found Old Giggles scrubbing the kitchen 
floor as vigorously as ever he had swabbed the 
decks of the Ella Maria in his sailor days. 

**What on earth are you doing, and what’s 
happened to the stove?’’ demanded Emily. 

‘*Blacked it. I never noticed ’twas getting 
so plaguy rusty. You run in and see to your 
mother. Coffee’s made, and I’! set the table 
in a minute. You’re cap’n to-day, Emily; 
Cap’n Blue—that’s your title. You give your 
orders, and the crew will carry ’em out. I’ll 
scour the ridge-pole and put a clean ruffle 
round the chimney if you say the word.’’ 

They made a great change in the looks of 
the place that morning. Abel was strong, and 
proved to be an efficient helper. The old 
habits of thoroughness that he had learned on 
shipboard had apparently come back to him. 

**Been quite a while since I put my mind 
on this kind of thing,’’ he explained. 

Emily stopped polishing a window-pane to 
look at him curiously. ‘‘What kind of things. 
do you generally put your mind on, Abel? I 
haven’t really known much about you all 
these years. How did you come to be —’’ 

‘*How did I come to be so shiftless?’’ Abel 
calmly finished the sentence. ‘‘People round 
here say I was born that way. When my 
parents died, I was put out to a family that. 
knocked me round and worked the gimp out 
of me ’fore I was old enough to have much. 
After a while I spunked up and ran away to 
| Sea. There they worked out and thumped out. 
| what gimp I had left; and some way or other, 
| Since I came ashore there hasn’t seemed to 
| be much worth doin’ ’cept to sit in the sun 
| and whittle, and think that there ain’t a soul 
| after me with a belayin’-pin.’’ 

The grim little autobiography touched the 
| girl. ‘*We’ve both got mother to think of 
| now, Abel,’’ she said. 

Old Giggles turned his back suddenly. 

| ‘*That’s so. I ain’t done right by Mary. 
| She’s had it too hard. What’s the next job, 
Cap’n Blue?’”’ 

| Things went better after that. 

‘*Captain Blue’’ coaxed Abel to do some 
plowing, and to plant a 
garden on the sunny slope 
behind the house. She 
emptied her lean purse to 
buy enough wire netting to 
enclose a yard for the 
hens, whose unchecked 
depredations had almost 
made the place a desert. 

‘*Tt’s such a pretty place, 
too—this sunny little inter- 
vale,’’? Emily said. ‘‘And 
our land is the best in 
town. We can raise corn 
higher than your head on 
that strip next to the river. 
Why, plenty of city people 
would think we had a 
gold-mine in this thirty 
acres |’? 

‘*Farmin’ is thunderin’ 
hard work,’’? was Abel’s 
comment. But he plowed 














holes; with the full battery of her larboard | and I can’t have him see you in such a hole 
guns she poured volleys with awful effect into | as that. Wait, I’ll brush your hair and bathe 
the sterns of the Lady Prevost and the Little | your face and hands, and get you out of that 
Belt. She was broadside to one ship, and | dress!’’ 

had a raking fire on two others. The flashes| Mrs. Witham breathed a sigh of relief when 
from her guns were so rapid as to make her | at last she found herself lying in a clean bed 
seem on fire. | in a tidy, well-aired room. 

This fearful cannonade, which continued | ‘*T didn’t know whether you could find any 
for nearly fifteen minutes, would alone have | clean sheets; Abel does mix things up so 
silenced the main part of the enemy’s fleet;| when I’m sick. Why, I do believe you got | 
but by this time the gunboats had come up them out of your trunk; it came yesterday. | 





it up. Doctor Kennard is coming to-night, | wanted, and wore them till they were ragged; | an extra piece for oats and planted the acre of 


his hats might have been filched from neigh- | corn before his new zeal should have a chance 


boring scarecrows. 

The girl, fresh from the lively, hopeful 
existence she had left behind in the city, felt 
a sudden smarting of the eyelids as she looked 


‘at him. Old Giggles represented the outward 
{and visible sign of her degradation—for it | 


seemed to her degrading to be tied to a life such 
as this, and to know that she belonged to it. 


Yet after the first moments of despair, a | 


glimmer of hope came to her. 


| to evaporate. 


| Emily took charge of the garden when things 
| began to come up. 
| ‘*Work comes hard to my ‘crew,’ and I 
| mustn’t push him too much,’’ she reflected. 
From the first, the garden came to be her 
refuge; among the springing rows of green 
things she worked away many bitter thoughts 
of her lost chance in life. It was fortunate, 
| she said to herself, that her narrow little world 


from the rear, and had added the fire of their | This must be one of your own nightgowns, | ‘*It’s bad enough,’’ she said to herself. | was beginning to smile on her, for she would 


long guns and carronades to that of the} too, Emmie. What handsome trimming!’’ 
Niagara. In the face of certain destruction, 


‘*But if I had money I could make it better. 


| never have any other. 


Doctor Kennard’s verdict, although not|I could hire a man to do some work, and I | She tried less successfully to work away her 
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natural youthful longing for the companionship 
of persons of her own age. 

One day she was in the garden, pulling 
weeds with an energy that presently attracted 
Abel’s attention. ‘*Don’t work so like fury, 
cap’n,’’? he said. ‘* There’s 
plenty more time after to-day. 
Did I ever tell you,’’ he added, 
‘that my great - grandfather 
was one of the men that de- 
fended this town against an 
Indian attack two hundred 
years ago this July?”’ 

‘“‘No, Abel. Are you study- 
ing history ?’’ 

‘*None to hurt, but the town 
is. The centennial celebration 
comes next week. All the de- 
scendants of the men who fought 
the Indians are goin’ to sit on 
the platform. ’’ 

‘¢Are you going to?’’ ~ 

‘*Nobody’s asked me, but 
maybe they will. You couldn’t 
find time to fix up that old 


brown suit of clothes, could IT WAS A PROUD MOMENT mouth, and shouted, ‘' Fetch a 
FOR OLD GIGGLES. 


you, Cap’n Blue?’’ 

A sudden inspiration came to 
Emily. ‘‘You shall have a new suit, Abel,’ 
she said. ‘*Why didn’t I think of it before? 
I believe those brown clothes are the very ones 
your great-grandfather wore when he routed 
the red men. We haven’t used the money 
that came for the early peas. Yes, you shall 
have a new suit from head to heels, and a new 
hat. ’’ 

To her amusement, Old Giggles looked de- 
lighted, although somewhat abashed. ‘‘ You’re 
mighty good to me, Emily,’’ he said. 

‘Nonsense! Didn’t you help plant and pick 
those peas, and take them to market? We’re 
partners, Abel. You don’t seem to realize 
your value. I couldn’t possibly get along 
without you.’’ 

Old Giggles made no reply, but she knew 
by his expression that he would not forget 
what she had said. 

“I ought to have told him before,’’ she 
thought to herself. ‘‘I’m sure it’s true enough. 
He’s the only real prop I’ve got, and he’s not 
such a feeble reed as the neighbors think. 
It’s funny that even Abel has hankerings 
after fame, but it’s a little bit pitiful, too. Of 
course they won’t ask him to sit on the plat-, 
form. I wish they would, but they’d be hor- 
rified at the idea of displaying Old Giggles 
among the Welford celebrities. ’’ 

The committee did not ask him; but Emily 
coaxed him to wear his new suit and hat on 
the anniversary. ‘‘You must go with me, 
Abel; mother can’t walk so far,’’ she said. 

She knew it was a proud moment for Old 
Giggles when he entered the crowded town 
hall beside his wife’s daughter. To Abel’s 
simple mind Emily was a princess miracu- 
lously dropped into his life from that fairy- 
land, *‘the city.’ Indeed, she carried herself 
like one as she walked with him to the very 
front of the hall—for they were late, and had 
to run a long gantlet of amazed glances before 
they found two vacant seats. 

She glanced at him as he sat beside her, 
and found that his eyes had fastened at once 
on the platform, where were the descendants 
of the town’s defenders in the Indian fight. 

“It would have meant a good deal to Abel 
to be counted with them, ’’ she said to herself. 
‘*Why couldn’t they have asked him?’’ 

The exercises were long and tedious, and 
the two contrived to slip out quietly during 
the singing and cheering at the close. 

‘*Let’s sit in the band-stand to see the people 
come out,’’ proposed Abel. ‘‘They’re goin’ 
to fall into line with the Indian-fighters on 
ahead, and march to the place where the 
tablet’s to be put up.’’ 

The band-stand was across the square, and 
they had just climbed into it when they 
became aware of a commotion in the town 
hall. 

Careful persons had suggested that the old 
building was unsafe for such a gathering. 
But it was the only place large enough, and 
the new town hall, then being built, was as yet 
unfinished. Now as the audience began to 
leave the hall, there was a creaking sound 
and a settling of the floor at the front of the 
room; then a ery of alarm and a rush for the 
doorway. 

The entrance was high above the street. 
Fortunately, the steps held, and the audience 
had passed out of the hall when a crash 
behind filled the air with noise and dust. 

‘*The old floor’s fallen down into the cellar, ”” 
Abel announced. ‘‘Steady, cap’n; they’re 
all out safe. ’’ 

But Emily started forward with a sharp 
cry: ‘‘O Abel, the children !’’ 

The old building had a second floor that 
had been fitted up to serve as a rest-room. 
Emily knew that many of the smallest chil- | 
dren had been up there asleep while their 
mothers attended the exercises below. 








The collapse of the first floor had pulled the 
rickety building awry. A long rent in the. 
front wall showed that the second floor was | 
sagging dangerously, and a broken beam pro- | 
truded at the edge of the roof. 

‘*The whole thing is comin’ down!’’ mut- | 
tered Abel. Then he understood the meaning | 


of Emily’s ery; a child’s curly head appeared 
at one of the upper windows. 

A wild clamor rose from the crowd that filled 
the street. Mothers, frantic with fear for 
the lives of their children, rushed toward the 
entrance of the tottering build- 
ing; they fought with the men 
who tried to keep them out of 
danger. 

And then, before any one 
knew what was happening, a 
queer figure appeared on the 
broken front wall above their 
heads. 

It was Old Giggles climbing 
up to the second floor, ap- 
parently as unconcerned as if he 
had been climbing to the mast- 
head of the Ella Maria in calm 
weather. He took no notice of 
the uproar till he sat astride the 
sill of the window where a 
moment before the child had 
looked out. 

Then he put his hands to his 


horse-blanket, quick !’’ 

People hastened to do his 
bidding. Presently strong hands were holding 
blankets by the corners, and one by one the 
babies fell safely from the grasp of the man at 
the window. 

The old building was swaying and settling. 
Fifteen children had been dropped to safety 
when the walls suddenly bulged, and some- 
thing inside went down with a crash. 

Abel dived into the obscurity behind the 
window. He reappeared with three children 
in his arms and one clinging to his coat. 
Those four were saved, and Abel went back 
once more. He emerged with the last child 





in his arms, the doctor’s four-year-old son. 





quarry means squaring down the 

walls by removing all hanging 
boulders. The quarryman’s broom is 
his steel bar. Every rock has its 
appointed time to fall. Often, after 
it has clung to its parent bluff for a 
generation, the slightest prod will 
send it crashing down. Frequently, 
indeed, it does not wait for the bar, 
but drops like a ripe apple. 

‘¢ Botheration!’’ Dan Stratton 
slapped his right hand in disgust on 
his empty pocket. ‘‘What a dummy 
I was to leave my wrench in the pump- 
house! With the last drag hoisted 
out, and the fires banked for the night! 
There goes the engineer now over 
Meetinghouse Hill. I’ll never forget 
that wrench again. Playing monkey 
up and down 200 feet of rotten ladder 
will be better for me than any memory 
system. ’’ 

‘**Let it stay till Monday morning, ’’ 
said Ed Parker, his fellow machinist. 
‘It’s as safe down there as in a 
burglar-proof vault. ’’ 

‘*T know it’s safe enough, but I’ve 
promised Mart Clymer to doa rush job 
on his engine this evening. You know 
Mart. Minutes run into dollars pretty 
fast with him. If I’m not in his 
boiler-room, ready for business when 
the clock strikes seven, he’!] never give 
me another chance. No; it’s the ladder 
for me. Go on home, Ed. I won’t 
ask you to eat cold beans just because 
my memory’s poor. ’’ 

**No, I’ll go back with you,’’ said 
Parker. ‘‘The beans will keep.’’ 

It was a few minutes ‘past five on a 
sunny April Saturday. The workmen 
at the Cedar Bluff quarry had begun the task 
of making the walls safe. They had also been 
digging a new well-hole, and had temporarily 
swung the pump out on the bank. The two 
machinists who had disconnected it had started 
home together, when one of them discovered 
that he had left his pipe-wrench at the bottom 
of the pit. 

They found everything quiet at the quarry. 
The men who had been squaring down had 
stopped work for the day. The engine-house 
was closed and locked. The pump-house stood 
on a ledge not far above the bottom, and the 
ladder ran straight down to the roof of it. 

Parker looked cautiously over the brink. 

**Do you suppose that ladder’s all right? 
It doesn’t look very good to me.’’ 
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*“*T guess it’s safe enough,’’ Stratton an- 


As he flung the child out, the building 
crashed in a heap, and the man went down 
inside the ruin. 

‘*Tt’s a miracle we got him out,’’ the doctor 
said, a little later, when four men, bearing Old 
Giggles on a litter, started down the street. 

They carried him into the front room of 
the old house in Blue’s Hole—and there the 
doctor pulled him through. 

‘*You told me you couldn’t do without me, 


Emily,’’ Abel said, with a whimsical smile at | 
his nurse as she fastened a bandage on his | 


arm. ‘‘So you’ve got to put up with me no 
knowin’ how many years. Withams are tough, 
I tell you. Do you b’lieve, cap’n, that right 
up on top o’ that teeterin’ buildin’ I thought 
of what you said. It came into my head like 
a flash, ‘Why, there’s Emily begins to think 
I am somebody. She as good as said Old 
Giggles was worth his salt. Walked me right 
up front, too, ’fore the whole town, just as if 
she was my own girl. I’ll back her up in it; 
I’ll prove she was right; yes, sir, I’ll do it 
for Cap’n Blue.’ ’”’ 

Abel was well enough to be carried to the 
platform of the new town hall when they 
finished the interrupted anniversary celebra- 
tion. In fact, the town had unanimously 
agreed not to have it till he could be present. 
He was not strong yet, however, and that day 
he almost made up his mind that fame was 
not what he had been led to suppose. He 
looked much oppressed when the silver hero 
medal was presented to him. The hall was 
crowded, and almost every person there was 
determined to shake his hand. 

He brightened up at last when Emily came 
and laid a peremptory grasp on his arm. 

‘*Where away now, cap’n?’’ he asked. 

‘*Home, ’’ she answered. 

‘*That’s good, Cap’n Blue,’’ said Abel. 
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THEN WITH A SUDDEN, VICIOUS CRASH, THE 


BOULDER FELL. 


‘*Now you’re off,’’ he said. ‘*But don’t risk 
a tumble for the sake of making a record.’’ 

The ladder was built of square strips, strongly 
nailed to spruce joists that were fastened to 
bolts in the rock. It was somewhat shaky in 
places, and some of the nails had worked out 
a little way, so that their heads projected. 
Except for an occasional missing round, how- 
ever, it was in fair condition. 

Dan found the descent long and tedious. 
After the first thirty feet he passed below the 
warm afternoon sunlight into the cool, dusky 
shadow of the western bluff. The clatter of 
his feet echoed through the empty pit. Now 
and then a rock fell with a hollow crash. The 
walls were blue and wet, and he felt the damp- 
ness on his cheeks. He climbed down fast, 
vexed with himself for forgetting the wrench. 


of the pit. Hestepped inside the empty house, 

j}and groped about on the wet, oily ledge. 
Finally he found the wrench. Dropping it 

| into his pocket, he stepped quickly out of the 
house, climbed again to the platform, and took 

| hold of the square rungs. 

**Ready!’’ His voice woke echoes from the 
beetling walls. 

**T’ve got you!’’ Parker shouted. 

Dan went up faster than he had come down. 
Most of the time his eyes were on the dripping 
cliff before him and the rungs over which he 
hooked his fingers. Occasionally he looked up, 
to measure the distance. Soon he began to get 
out of breath. 

‘*The drag for me after this!’’ he said to 
himself. A rung broke under him. A little 
higher his coat caught on a nail-head, and he 
had to stop to free himself. At last he was 
two-thirds of the way up. Then he heard a 
slight grinding sound overhead, and a low 
exclamation from Parker that sent a tremor 
through him. A sudden spray of dirt, stri- 
king his forehead, made his eyes close involun- 
tarily. 

When he was able to look up, he was 
terrified. Ten feet below the surface, in the 
corner of the quarry near the ladder, hung a 
large boulder, apparently on the point of fall- 
ing. Just under it the cliff sloped outward at 
an angle sufficient to shed the dirt and the 
small fragments from beneath the rock directly 
upon the ladder. When the boulder fell, the 
slope would deflect that also on the ladder. 

To Stratton’s horrified eyes the rock appeared 
about the size of a flour-barrel. It had formed 
part of the solid cliff, but winter frosts and 
spring rains had worked it loose. The men 
who had been squaring down the sides would 
have reached it on Monday. But Dan knew 
that it would drop before he could get off the 
ladder, and it might drop at any moment. 

The sudden peril so unnerved him that he 
stopped climbing, and clung to the rungs as if 
frozen: He was about one hundred and forty 
feet above the pump-house, and fifty feet below 
the rock. The wall on each side of the ladder 
was almost absolutely smooth. The pipes were 
fifteen feet away, far beyond his reach. He 
was committed to the ladder; he must go up 
or down. Which should it be? 

At the top of the ladder Parker’s 
white face stared down at him in silence. 

Stratton got hold of himself again, and 
began clambering up as fast as he could. 
The ladder creaked and shook under his 
feet. Now and then a small rock ora 
pinch of dirt fell on his head. A splinter 
ran under his thumb-nail; he was aware 
that his thumb was bleeding, but he 
hardly felt the pain. Once more he heard 
a grating sound overhead, and knew that 
the rock had moved again! The next 
moment it might come toppling down. 

**Climb, Dan! Keep climbing ! 
Faster !’’ 

Parker’s quavering voice showed the 
fear he felt. Stratton had no time to 
look at him. His eyes were on the rungs 
of the ladder, except for brief glances at 
the boulder. 

It was only twenty feet above him now. 
Perhaps he could make the distance if he 
hurried. Down came a shower of dirt; 
Dan shut his eyes and kept on climbing. 
The instant the shower ceased he opened 

a his eyes, but another shower, close after 
the first, blinded him. He stopped for 
an instant, bewildered, hardly knowing 
what had happened. 

“Dan! Dan!’’ 

Parker’s hoarse cry urged him on, 
although his eyes pained him so that for 
a moment he could not open them. 

He drew himself blindly up the rungs, 
and forced his burning eyelids open. No, 
the rock would not hold; at any second 
now it might come crashing down. There 
would be a blind, breathless, crushing 
swoop downward ; and he would be driven 
through the rotten cedar shingles on the 
pump-house and dashed on the floor. 

The grinding sound came again—close 

to his ears this time. Parker screamed, 

“Quick! Quick!’’ 

Stratton pulled himself madly upward. 

The rock was slipping—slipping. Now the 
sound was level with his chest, now it was at 
his waist, now at his knees. 

Then with a sudden, vicious crash, the boul- 
der fell. 

There was a splitting and snapping of wood. 
The ladder shook violently; for a few awful 
| seconds Stratton feared that the rock would 
| tear it from the cliff. He heard the rungs rip 
| out with a sound like the snapping of a pack 
| of firecrackers. A dull, final bang boomed 
|through the pit. The rock had smashed 

through the roof of the pump-house. ‘ 

| Half a dozen rungs more, and Parker seized 

his shoulders, and dragged him over the brink. 








swered. ‘‘At any rate, I’m going to chance | At last, two hundred feet below the top, he | The strength suddenly went out of Dan’s arms 


it. I must get that wrench.’’ 
He took hold of the ladder, turned his back | 
to the pit, and stepped down a few rungs. 
‘*Wonder how long it will take? Time me, | 
Ed, will you?’’ 
‘*All right,’’ agreed Parker. 
He sat down on a rock, with his feet against | 
the top of the ladder, and pulled out his watch. | 


pump-house. 

‘*Time!?? he sang out. 

‘* Two minutes eleven seconds!’’ Parker 
shouted back. 

Dan descended a short ladder to the ledge 
on which the building stood. 

It was already growing dark in the bottom 


| stepped on the platform on the roof of the | and legs; he tumbled forward, and lay breath- 


ing hard. 

Parker looked down at the shattered house. 
| His voice trembled. ‘‘To think that we worked 
| under that all the afternoon!’’ he said. 

Dan rose unsteadily. His hand sought his 

pocket. ‘‘Come on, Ed, let’s be going,’’ he 
said. ‘*Atany rate, I’ve got that wrench.’’ 
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JUNE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


CCASIONALLY there is much virtue in 
a pun, as, for example, in the old saying 
that ducks lay eggs, but geese lay wagers. 
HEN the best that people can say of a 
man is that he is a ‘‘good fellow,’’ it is 
a waste of time to ask what he is good for. 
Benepe are many strange things in the free 
list of the present tariff, none of which are 
to be dutiable under the new tariff bill. Here 
are a few samples: Manna, cudbear, divi-divi, 
dragon’s blood, annatto, pulu, myrobalan, 
salep, spunk, valonia, and witherite. Those 
who will take the pains to hunt out these words 
in the dictionary will cover in a few minutes a 
wide field of industry and a broad expanse of 
the earth’s surface. 
Speen the dreadnoughts and the armor- 
clad cruisers of to-day, the vessels with 
which Perry won his victory on Lake Erie 
one hundred years ago seem like a fleet of 
cockle-shells. But it is not the instruments 
used, but the human soul itself that makes an 
event great or petty. Doctor Griffis’s striking 
article in this number of The Companion 
shows that in courage, resourcefulness, .and 
patriotic ardor the men of the Lawrence and 
the Niagara set an example that it will be 
hard to better. 


HE Japanese parliament has changed its 

tax law so that business men with incomes 
of more than $100,000 a year will pay only 
thirteen per cent., instead of twenty-two per 
cent., as heretofore. In Japan the lowest tax 
on business is four per cent. on incomes below 
$2,500. Private incomes, as distinguished 
from business incomes, are taxed from two 
and a half per cent. on earnings in excess of 
$200, to twenty-two per cent. on incomes above 
$50,000. The new law does not change the 
corporation tax of six and a quarter per cent. 
on net income. 


HE other day, a detachment of the Philip- 

pine constabulary on the island of Jolo 
rushed, rifle in hand, to investigate the cause 
of a big uproar among the natives. When 
they reached the scene of the disturbance, 
they found a thousand half-clad natives dan- 
cing wildly about, and yelling at the tops of 
their voices; but they soon discovered that the 
atiention of the crowd was divided between 
one little brown fellow who was dashing round 
the bases, and another who was hunting fran- 
tically for something in the long grass of right 
field. ‘Thus does baseball follow the flag, and 
exert its benign influence for civilization and 
peace. a 


AST year the British and Foreign Bible 
Society issued nearly 8,000,000 copies of 
the Seriptures, of which 1,868,000 copies were 


in Chinese, and were circulated in China. | 


Recently a letter was sent by the vice-president 
of the Chinese republic to the president and 
directors of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, which was, he wrote, ‘‘to convey an 
expression of my deep appreciation of the 
noble work which your society has carried on 
for so many years in our country.’’ The 
circulation in China of the society for the 
current year was 16, 450,475 copies of the Scrip- 
tures. The recent request of the government 
for the prayers of Christian people throughout 
the world shows how this leaven of the Serip- 
tures is doing its work. 

HEN a young German revolutionist came 

to America about sixty years ago, after 
having fled from his native country in order 


to save his life, neither he nor any one else | 


dreamed for a moment that a bronze statue of 
him would be set up in the city of New York, 
or that the German ambassador would make 
an address at the dedication of it, but that is 
what bis happened. The young German was 
Carl Schurz. When the monument of which 
the statue is a part was dedicated a few weeks 
ago, not only was the German ambassador 
present, but the President sent a commenda- 


tory message, and there was a parade of United | 


1 | States troops. 


It is because such things happen 
| that the heart of the immigrant swells with 
| hope as his ship comes within sight of our 
| shores. 

* © 


REPRESENTATIVE AND DIRECT 
GOVERNMENT. 
IV. Concluding Reflections. 

N several recent numbers The Companion 

has discussed the question presented to us 

Americans by the earnest effort to make 
more and more use in this country of direct 
| government or ‘*‘pure democracy, ’’ particularly 
| by means of the devices known as the Initia- 
tive, the Referendum, and the Recall. Perhaps 
our treatment of the subject will be a little 
more worth while if we add a word about 
representative government as the United States 
has practised it. 

Representative government is, in fact, the 
kind of government to which we Americans 
have always been accustomed. Indeed, not a 
few other nations have adopted it in imitation 
of our example. Although it is true that we 
have always had a certain amount of direct 
government,—as in the New England town 
meetings, in the adoption of state constitutions 
by the direet vote of the people, and in other 
ways,—this is equally true: our Constitution 
itself was framed and adopted entirely by 
representatives, for the people never once 
passed on it directly. It is also true that the 
statesmen of the early period deliberately chose 
the plan of government by representatives as 
against both the plan of a monarchy and the 
plan of pure or direct democracy. 

The proof, which is found in the writings 
and speeches of ‘‘the fathers,’’ is overwhelm- 
ing. Madison, chief framer of the Constitu- 
tion, wrote: **The public voice, pronounced by 
the representatives of the people, will be more 
consonant to the public good than if pro- 
nounced by the people themselves, convened 
for the purpose.’’ Both Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, differing as they did on other points, 
expressed the same opinion quite as clearly. 
So did Charles Pinckney, Marshall, Monroe, 
Edmund Pendleton, James Wilson, and others 
only less eminent. Moreover, these men based 
their hope for our republic largely on the 
representative principle, for they considered 
it a modern idea, unknown to the ancient 
republics. All the famous commentators on 
their work agree with them as to the true 
nature of our government. 

Does the present movement for direct gov- 
ernment mean a change from representative 
government to something else? Most of its 
opponents say, ‘‘Yes.’’ Most of its advocates 
say, ‘‘No—merely a correction of the abuses of 
representative government.’’ But clearly the 
question is a very grave question indeed. That 
is why The Companion is moved to urge its 
readers, a great body of thoughtful Americans, 
to consider it with the gravest care. 

We are all forced to admit that there are 
abuses in our system, and obviously it is our 
duty to correct them. Yet, on the whole, our 
American republic has been marvelously suc- 
cessful. It is, therefore, our duty to hold fast 
to what is right and sound. in it, and to make 
no hasty, unwise changes. 

The movement for direct cimesieniiaate if 
carried far enough, will amount to a change 
in our form of government. If, for example, 





made directly by the people through the Initia- 
tive and the Referendum; and if the people 
constantly recall public officials, including 
judges, and also freely overrule judieial deci- 
sions, then in that state representative govern- 
ment will have been virtually abandoned. It is 
conceivable that the same great change might 
be wrought even in our national government. 

Happily, however, our Federal plan enables 
us to experiment with political ideas on a 
small seale before accepting them completely. 
We are now experimenting with direct gov- 
ernment in various states and cities. The 
Companion believes that the American people 
have both patience and sense enough to await 
and study the results of those experiments, 
and thus to determine how much use of direct 
government they can make without weakening 
or destroying representative government. 

For surely we love our country well enough, 
not merely to fight for her, but to think for 
her, and not to decide hastily any matter that | 
| concerns her destiny as deeply as this does. 


* & 


ANXIETY TO PLEASE. 





in any particular state, most of the laws are | «é 





to please, the less the success. One who 
keeps anxiously wondering, ‘‘Now what can 
I say to be pleasant?’’ will miss the oppor- 
tunities that occur to him who is simply and 
naturally interested in finding out what the 
other person is like. Self-conscious persons, 
wishing to make a good impression, are easily 
betrayed into harmless little insincerities, 
frequent and eager acquiescence, and a gen- 
eral appearance of having no minds of their 
own. 

The fact is that people prefer to talk with 
those who are a little slow and hesitating in 
response, rather than with those whose acqui- 
escence is so hasty and excessive as to kill off 


a topic at once. 
@ & 


DEBATABLE LAND. 


HE young woman who said to Sir Leslie 
Stephen that nothing interested her so 
much as the Renaissance, and that she 
never could remember when it happened, was 
not so comprehensively ignorant as she ap- 
peared. There are some things, a very few, 
that we know exactly—the date of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the meaning of the 
Salic law, and who killed President Lincoln. 
There are many things we do not know at all 
—the dynasty of the Ommiades, the precise 
position of the solar plexus, the use of the 
word ‘‘serendipity.’’ But the number of 
things of which we know a little, and that 
little mostly wrong, is beyond all reckoning. 
The Magna Charta, the Pragmatic Sanction, 
the Council of Nicaea—they sound familiar, 
and if we are asked no embarrassing ques- 
tions, we shall probably believe all our lives 
that because they sound familiar we must 
know something about them. Only when we 
try to be articulate do we become aware of 
our ignorance. The question, ‘‘ What was 
the Pragmatic Sanction?’’ was once flung 
like a bomb at a dinner-party of eight intelli- 
gent, educated people. Seven thought they 
knew until they started to tell. The eighth 
told. 
Now with cheap and copious means of 


instruction on every side of us, with enecyclo- |: 


pedias, fat and thin, bristling on library 
shelves, with lecturers exuding knowledge, and 
newspapers offering columns of information to 
all who ask for it, it seems strange that we 
should remain ignorant on any subject. 

Nor should we so remain, if only we were 
aware of our ignorance. But it never occurs to 
us that we do not know the meaning of words 


we have heard from childhood. They are like | 


the books we think we have read, because their 
titles are so familiar. How many of us have 
read ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and how many of 
us assume that we have read it? Christian and 
Greatheart, and Apollyon, and Vanity Fair, 
and the City of Destruction — why, of course 
we know them all. But how about the Town 
of Stupidity? It lies, so Bunyan says, only 
four degrees north of the City of Destruction ; 
but for us it is in the debatable land—that 
vast and misty region where are situated 


places and epochs and events, familiar yet | 


unknown. 
friend might have found the Renaissance; and 
there lie Runnimede, and the clauses of the 
Great Charter, the foundation of the freedom 


of our race. 
&® & 


RECOGNIZING ’”» A GOVERNMENT. 


HEN an old government falls, and a 
W new one replaces it, what attitude 
shall the other powers take toward it? 
They have been on friendly terms with the 
government that was, and have been repre- 


sented at its capital by ambassadors who, in 


There Sir Leslie Stephen’s young | 





the case of monarchical governments, are theo- | te x 
| or early Victorian bonnet, with ribbons that 


retically the personal representatives of one 
sovereign to another. 
their part to transfer their relations to the 
successful insurgents by ‘‘recognizing’’ the 
new régime? 

The question admits of no general answer. 
In each case the decision must rest upon con- 
siderations of the general policy of the gov- 
ernment that faces the problem, and of the 


| circumstances of the revolution and the prob- 
| able stability of the newly established govern- 


| little delay. 


HE desire to make a good impression is | Ville in Paris. 


ment. 
The usual policy of the United States has | 


Is it treacherous on | 


republic during the siege of Paris and the war 
with the Commune. 

That is probably the quickest recognition in 
history of a revolutionary government by a 
leading country, but it is almost equaled by 
the recognition of Panama only a few days 
after its secession from Colombia. 

Ordinarily, nations wait to see whether the 
revolution is a temporary affair, or whether it 
has elements of stability. Sometimes inter- 
national sympathies cause delay. Spain, for 
example, can hardly be blamed. because for 
many years she refused to recognize the Cen- 
tral and South American republics that had 
thrown off her sovereignty. 

China and Mexico have supplied the latest 
problems. An ancient empire has fallen, and 
a people who, not many months ago, had few 
rights of self-government, now have all the 
rights of those who live in a republic. The 
powers may well ask themselves. whether such 
a government can live, and whether they shall 
treat it as a sovereign nation, on an equality 
with themselves. Our own government de- 
layed long, but has now recognized the new 
régime. No other first-class power has done 
so. 

When Madero overthrew the government of 
Diaz, and became president of Mexico, he was 
duly recognized; but since he was overcome 
by other revolutionists, and a provisional gov- 
ernment was set up, the United States has not 
accredited a minister to the country. Although 
Mexico is our next-door neighbor, there are 
reasons that so far have prevailed against our 
recognizing Sefior Huerta’s government. 

Ever since the time of Washington, the 
President of the United States has determined, 
without instruction or interference from Con- 
gress, whether to recognize new governments, 
and when to recognize them if recognition is 
determined upon. His right so to do has 
sometimes been contested, but always unsuc- 
cessfully. His power is derived from the clause 
in the Constitution that gives him the exclusive 
right to ‘‘receive Ambassadors and other Public 
Ministers. ’’ 

e & 


HATPINS. 

ERIOUS injuries caused by protruding 

hatpins are compelling the attention of 

lawmakers in various parts of the world. 
In Austria, women have been convicted and 
tined for wearing hatpins ‘‘in such a manner as 
to be dangerous to the public.’’ In Massachu- 
setts, the House of Representatives has voted 
that the points of all hatpins must be protected. 
Numerous cities have ordinances regulating 
the length to which the pin may extend beyond 
the crown of the hat—although, as one legis- 
lator, in discussing the matter, remarked, it 
matters little to the man who has been poked 
in the eye whether the hatpin protrudes a 
half-inch or an inch outside the hat. 

Perhaps the most tactful and effective way 
of dealing with the perilous hatpin has been 
adopted in Stockholm. The city owns the 
street-cars; each conductor has been provided 
with a stock of point-protectors, which he 
offers at cost price—about a cent apiece—to 
women passengers whose hatpins appear to 
him menacing. The women of Stockholm 
have amiably taken the hint; in one day the 
conductors sold 6,000 protectors, and now the 
street-car authorities declare that they have 
supplied the entire female population of the 
city with them. 

A physician writing in the London Lancet 
has urged the abandonment of the long hatpin, 
not only because it is a source of danger to 
others, but also because when worn on windy 
days it is likely to cause headache. Other 
physicians advocate the return to the Georgian 


can be tied under the chin. But it is improb- 


|able that fashion will harken to the voice of 





the doetor. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IRDS AS IMMIGRANTS.—Several hun- 
dred goldfinches, linnets, larks, blue-tits, 
and English robins have recently been shipped 
from England to Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. The ten-acre aviary of Mr. Henry 
Ford in Michigan, said to be the largest aviary 


been to recognize the new government with | ‘i in the world, has received about six hundred 


been extraordinarily brief. On September 4, 


In some cases the interval has | British song-birds of several varieties. These 


are not the first foreign birds to come to 


1870, the French Empire was declared to be | America. In an attempt to stock the woods 


at an end, and a republic was proclaimed | 
by a group of. men assembled at the Hétel de | 


is sometimes carried to such an extreme | burne, who had been minister at the imperial | 
that it defeats itself. The greater the anxiety | eoust, continued to act as minister to the 


| 


}and fields, ornithologists have imported the 
English sparrow, the starling, the English 
| ring - necked pheasant, the Hungarian par- 


The next day President Grant | tridge, and many other kinds of birds. Accord- 


common to all amiable persons, but it | recognized the French Republic; and Mr. Wash- ing to Bird-Lore, these include a number of 


skylarks, -which for a time mated and nested 
on Long Island. But except in the case of 
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the sparrow and the starling, and to a small 
extent, the ring-necked pheasant, all efforts 
to establish foreign birds successfully in this 
country have failed. 
& 

N AUTOMATIC BUCKLE.—A French 

coachman has invented a harness buckle 
that can be unfastened instantly from a dis- 
tance. When such buckles are used on the 
harness of a carriage-horse, the driver, by 


pulling an extra rein, 
~~ can at once release 
the horse from the 
harness, and set it 
free from the car- 
riage —a proceeding 
that is sometimes de- 
sirable when a horse 
Starts to run away. 
The contrivance will also be useful when a 
horse has fallen and is entangled in the har- 
ness. The new buckles will probably be 
adopted also on yachts and war-ships, for use 
wherever it is necessary to release certain 
parts of the rigging quickly ; and aviators may 
use them on the belts by which they strap 
themselves to the framework of aeroplanes. 
% 


AL IN THE ANTARCTIC.—In the 

opinion of Prof. D. W. E. David of the 
University of Sydney, Australia, the scientific | 
discoveries of Captain Scott’s ill-fated antarctic 
expedition may prove to be of great practical 
importance. At the head of Beardmore Glacier, 
Frank Wild of the Shackleton expedition dis- 
covered seven seams of coal cropping out of a 
great cliff of sandstone and shale, and with 
his ice-pick chopped out small specimens that 
wheif analyzed at Sydney showed the coal to 
be of workable quality. This vein Messrs. 
Griffith, Taylor, and F. Debenham, the geolo- 
gists of Captain Scott’s party, traced to a 
point about 650 miles north of Beardmore 
Glacier. Professor David believes that it may 
prove to be one of the largest unworked coal- 
fields in the world. 


& 





EPRESSED ANTENNZ. —Mons. E. 

Rothé, a French experimenter, has found | 
that the antennz of a wireless apparatus, al- | 
though fixed only a few inches above the | 
ground, will successfully receive radiations | 
from a considerable distance. In a garden at 
St. Denis, a few miles from the center of Paris, 
Monsieur Rothé placed on posts about six 
inches high a copper wire that was varied in 
length from fifty to 115 feet. The insulation | 
was poor, and the wire touched the grass at sev- | 
eral points. It was not laid in the direction of 
Paris. Monsieur Rothé used a water-pipe for 
the earth connection, and also arranged a} 
detector, a telephone, and a battery in series | 
between the water-pipe and the common 
terminal of the aerial and the self-induction. 
With this arrangement Monsieur Rothé re- 
ceived distinct signals from the Eiffel Tower. 
He used first a 400-ohm telephone, and then a 
150-ohm receiver shunted across a Jégou trans- 
former. Another French experimenter reports 


equal success, and it is predicted that on account |’ 


of their cheapness and simplicity, the depressed 
aerials will be extensively used. 
& 


HE END OF EARTH.—In all the 

common rocks and materials of the crust 
of the earth there is a perceptible trace of 
radium and its attendant radio-active materials 
—about one or two parts of radium to each 
billion parts of rock. According to Mr. Fred- 
erick Soddy of Glasgow University, radio- 
active changes produce a million times as much 
energy as is given out in any material changes. 
Mr. Soddy estimates that the rocks forming 
the earth’s crust are about twenty-five miles 
deep, and that they contain enough radium to 
make good all the heat that the earth loses to 
outside space. Unless, as seems improbable, 
there is no radium at all below that depth, the 
interior of the earth must be steadily getting 
hotter. He believes that the process may con- 
tinue for a long period, possibly 100,000,000 
years, without inconvenience to the human 
race, but that eventually the world must burst 
and revert to the incandescent state in which 
it is supposed to have had its beginning. 


oe & & 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


ROTECTION FOR DAY TON.—Business 

men in Dayton, Ohio, began on May 19th 
to raise a fund of $2,000,000 for public works 
to protect the city from future floods. The 
fund was completed on Sunday evening, May 
25th, when the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, which earlier in the week subscribed 
5250,000, agreed to double its gift. So fully 
do the men of the city realize the importance 
of the work that in several instances workmen 
are said to have mortgaged their homes to 
raise money for their contributions. 

& 

HE TARIFF LOBBY.—On May 26th, 

President Wilson, in a public statement, | 
protested against the efforts of lobbyists in | 
Washington to create the impression that the 
people of the country are demanding certain | 
changes in the tariff bill now before Congress. | 





| in every state in which a Senator is to be elected 


He said that paid advertisements intended to 
mislead public men are printed, and that 
persons without knowledge are persuaded by 
special interests to write letters of protest to 
their Congressmen. ‘*The government in all 
its branches,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ought to be 
relieved from this intolerable burden and this 
constant interruption to the calm progress of 
debate. I know that in this I am speaking 
for the members of the two Houses, who would 
rejoice as much as I would to be released from 
this intolerable situation. ’’ 
& 
RICES AND PATENTS. — Proprietors 
of patented articles have long assumed that 
their patent gives them the right to control 
the retail price. The right was disputed by 
a merchant who sold a recently patented nerve 
tonic at less than the list price. The owners 
of the patent sought to force him to charge | 
the list price, but the Supreme Court, on May | 
26th, decided that although a patent gives a 
monopoly in the manufacture and sale of an 
article, it does not give the patentee authority 
to maintain the retail price. This decision | 
agrees with previous decisions on the copyright | 
law, that a copyright does not give to a pub- | 
lisher power to prevent a retailer from selling | 
a book at less than the list price. 
& 
EPUBLICAN PLANS.—On May 24th, | 
the executive committee of the Republican | 
National Committee, in session in Washington, | 
called a meeting of the full committee, to be | 
held sixty days after the adjournment of 
Congress, to consider changing the basis of 
representation in national conventions. It has 
been suggested that delegates to the next | 
national convention be elected on the basis of 
the Republican vote cast in the states. If the 
national committee decides that it has no 
power to order the change, it is proposed 
to call a convention before 1916 to make the 
necessary amendments in the rules of the party 
to free it from the control of the Southern 
delegates who represent no Southern voters. 
& 
ROGRESSIVE PLANS.—On May 24th, 
the executive committee of the Progressive 
party concluded a two days’ meeting in New 
York, at which it was decided to have a Pro- 
gressive candidate for United States Senator 





next year, and to run Progressive candidates 
in every Congressional district. 
& 
OYAL WEDDING IN GERMANY. —| 
Princess Victoria Louise Adelaide Matilda 
Charlotte, only daughter of the German Em- 
peror, was married on May 24th to Prince 
Ernest Augustus of Cumberland, son of the | 
British Duke of Cumberland. The ceremony | 
a eee was performed by a 
. "a Lutheran clergyman, 
and was witnessed by | 
the King and Queen of 
England, the Tsar of 
Russia, and more than 
fifty other sovereign 
princes and members 
of royal families. The 
Duke of Cumberland, 
father of the bride- 
groom, is heir to the 
throne of Hanover and 
of Brunswick. The 
kingdom of Hanover 
was absorbed by Prus- 
sia when the German 
Empire was formed, 
but the Duke of Cum- 
a ee berland refused to 
surrender his claim to its throne. When the 
last Duke of Brunswick died, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, as the nearest relative, became 
eligible to the succession in Brunswick, he 
was, however, not permitted to rule. As he 
refused to renounce his claim to Hanover, 
there has been a feud between the houses of 
Hanover and Hohenzollern ever since. This 
marriage has removed all hard feeling, and at | 
the wedding supper the German Emperor | 
announced that in the near future his new 
son-in-law should enter into the enjoyment of | 
his rights as reigning Duke of Brunswick. 
& 
RENCH ANTI-MILITARISM.—During | 
the crisis in Europe, when the danger of 
a general war growing out of the Balkan dis- 
pute was at its height, the French government | 
decided to retain with the colors for another 


year the men whose term expires this year. | 


In several places soldiers, whose term of | 
enlistment was up, mutinied, and refused to | 
remain with their regiments. The government 
was convinced that the insubordination was 
due to the activity of the anti-militarist party, | 
and on May 25th and 26th, it seized the offices 
of the General Confederation of Labor in Paris 
and in the provincial cities, and took possession 
of all the documents on file. The government 
is planning to prosecute on charges of sedition 
the men who have organized the demonstra- 
tions among the soldiers against the order 
continuing them with the colors. ——A bill 











| authorizing a loan of $200,000,000 for military 


purposes was submitted to the cabinet on 
May 24th, along with a proposal to increase | 
the taxes in order to meet the interest. | 











For One Day 
Let Them Have Van Camp’s 


Say to your grocer—just for once 
—‘*Today I want Van Camp’s.”’ 


Serve them hot or cold. Either 
way they have the fresh oven flavor. 


Then submit this bean question 
to the folks at your table. 


If they don’t say, ‘‘These beat 
them all,’’ we have nothing more 
to say. ° 











If common baked beans taste to 
you like Van Camp’s, we sha’n’t 
urge you further. 


If there isn’t immense differ- 
ence—as great as we say—we don’t 
deserve your trade. 


But if there is that difference 
you should know it. And a single 
meal will tell you. 








The best chefs we know are here 
baking Van Camp’s. Their master 
skill is lavished on this dish. 

They have modern steam ovens. 
They use the rarest materials. 

There is no stint on cost. 


Surely these men, with all these 
facilities, ought to excel others. 











If they do, you should find it out. 





This dish made our kitchen 
famous. Nowa million homes en- 
joy it. 

To supply those homes, our 
chefs are baking 300,000 dishes 
daily. 

One meal will tell you, so you 
won’t forget, that those countless 
homes aren’t mistaken. Order that 
meal today. 


Yan@mp's 
“TEteE? DORK BEANS 


** The National Dish ’’ 








Made of beans picked out by hand from the choicest crops 
that grow. 


Baked with a sauce made of whole, ripe tomatoes—a sauce 
that costs five times the common cost. 


Baked without bursting, without crisping a bean. Nut-like, 
mellow, whole. The finest dish the ablest chefs can bake. 


And put up in a way which brings to your table all the fresh 
oven flavor. 


Find out if this is true. 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Prepared by 


The Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(Established 1861) 
(248) 
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AWILD ROSE dy RAILWAY 
37 Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 
Gr Gt Or GF. 


RAIL, sweet, beside the clanging road 
You sit with tinted face upturned ; 
About is blackened fern, close-mowed 
By little flames that crisped and burned 
When from some monster engine’s height 
Gay fire-dust poured into the night. 


But you—the scarlet cup that spilled 
The seeds you sprang from, served you well; 
Safe in a rifted rock, you build 
Thy stem, wee dagger, where they fell. 
All June you lift, in storm or sun, 
Pink, trembling faces, one by one. 


The long cars clatter past, and smear 
Your world with fog; while, row on row, 

Strange faces toward your cranny peer. 
Torn by the draft, perchance you throw 

(As if to cheer some traveler’s pain) 

Your leaves, like kisses, at the train. 


® © 


A LAY SERMON. 





HE most powerful lay sermon that has 

been preached in years is contained in 

the first article of the will of the late 
John Pierpont Morgan. It reads: 

I commit my soul into the hands of my Saviour, 
in full confidence that, having redeemed it and 
washed it in His most precious blood, He will pre- 
sent it faultless before the throne of my Heavenly 
Father; and I entreat my children to maintain 
and defend, at all hazard and at any cost of per- 
sonal sacrifice, the blessed doctrine of the complete 
atonement for sin through the blood of Jesus 
Christ once offered, and through that alone. 

Such a declaration of belief in the truth of 
the gospel would not have been surprising in 
the will of a clergyman, for ministers are 
expected everywhere to assert their faith in 
the essentials of the Christian religion. Of 
course every Christian ought to have that same 
unquestioning faith, but when a layman fear- 
lessly and frankly affirms it, somehow the 
world is a little surprised. 

That is why Mr. Morgan’s declaration of 
faith in the atonement was the first thing that 
the newspapers spoke of in connection with 
his will. The large sums that he left to 
his children and friends, the desire he expressed 
for the largest public use of his great art treas- 
ures, the arrangements he made for the control 
of his vast business interests were of secondary 
importance in the eyes of the journalists. The 
‘‘news’’ was that the dead banker believed in 
the saving blood of Jesus Christ, and that he 
enjoined his children to maintain that belief 
at ‘‘all hazard and at any cost.’’ 

Many another layman who has been per- 
plexed with doubts will find the example of 
the dead financier helpful. If so practical 
and successful a man of affairs as Mr. Morgan 
could retain and cherish his faith in the simple 
religion of his fathers, other business men 
should find it easier to believe. We are too 
much afraid in these days of being thought 
credulous or old-fashioned. Mr. Morgan’s 
explicit and courageous confession of faith 
cannot fail to turn some who have been waver- 
ing baek to a firmer belief in the reality of 


religion. 
e® 


MRS. RITCHIE’S LOUNGE. 


ITTLE Mrs. Ritchie hammered the last tack 
." into the lounge that she was covering, and 
then put her head down upon the nearest 
chair and cried. 
“It just looks like one big botch!”’ she sobbed. 
Little Mrs. Ritchie was wrong; although there 
were in it a few unprofessional puckers, and the 
gold-headed tacks were not set with mathematical 
precision, it did not look like a botch. It looked 
like a friendly lounge, prepared to make you 
happy and comfortable—a lounge that was on 





pleasant terms with everything else in the sunny, 
homelike room. 


“My dear,” she said, ‘never mind the tacks; 
the room—and the lounge—look loved, and the 
finest upholsterer at Davenport’s couldn’t put that 


|in. It grows out of the planning and saving, the 


dreams and the work that you and your husband 
have put into things. Rooms always respond to 
love. Iam tempted to hope that you will always 
have to do your own upholstery!” 

Little Mrs. Ritchie drew a long breath. “Oh, I 
am so glad you came in!’’ she cried. 


* © 
UNDER THE ASPEN LOG. 


HEN I was on a hunting trip in north- 
W western Colorado, writes a reader of 
The Companion, I made my headquar- 
ters at the C-J ranch. The foreman of the ranch 
was one of the best hunters I have ever known, 
and I enjoyed riding the trails in his company. On 
the wall of his cabin was the skin of a mountain- 
lion that I greatly coveted. I asked him whether 
it was for sale. 


“No,” he answered. ‘It’s a souvenir of an ad- 
venture. I don’t care to part with it. It was 
during the last winter I attended school that 
I met that lion. There were four families —a 
within about a mile of one another, and we each 
owned some good hunting-dogs.. We had two 
collies and four Airedales. One of the neighbors 
had a couple of wolfhounds; most of the others had 
different crosses of the shepherd. Altogether, we 
could muster a pack of about twenty. 

“One Saturday in February my brother John 
and I and four other boys started out for a bob- 
cat hunt. We took with us fifteen dogs. It wasa 
sunny day, yet freezing. The crust was stron 
enough to hold up the dogs. We boys all use 
skees. It was an ideal day for ‘cats, and before 
noon we had killed two fine specimens. 

“After skinning them and eating our lunch, we 
followed up a ridge covered with scru k toward 
the head of a large draw. The sandstone cliffs 
formed ideal mame pence for the big cats. We 
were nearly at the head of the draw, when we 
heard the Airedales fighting with some animal a 
little way ahead in a grove of quaking aspens. 

“All the other dogs joined in, and we knew from 
the racket that they had tackled something larger 
than a bobeat. As we hurried up, one of the Aire- 
dales = asa dog — only when he has got a 
fatal injury. Then we heard one of the collies 
give the same cry. ‘ 

“Coming out of the oak brush into the open, 
we saw a long, sinewy beast run up a quaking 
aspen that in falling had lodged against another 
tree at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
There the brute stood and snarled at the dogs 
some twenty feet below. Three of the dogs were 
dead or dying, and the mountain-lion looked able 
to dispose of all the rest of the pack. 

‘‘We had brought no rifles, but one of the fellows 
had a six-shot revolver, and he took aim at the 
animal. The rest of us cautioned him against it; 
if he should only wound the animal, more of the 
dogs and perhaps one of us might suffer for it. 

“There were a number of fallen trees about, 
half-buried in the snow. One, about fifteen inches 
in diameter, had fallen across another, so that it 
lay about eighteen inches above the snow, and 
was nearly parallel with the tree on which st 
the lion, and eight or ten feet away from it. I 
stepped from my skees to this log. 

“Then my brother, who was porke: s twenty 
feet behind me, did a very foolish thing. He 
caught up a handful of snow, made it into a ball 
and threw it at the big lion; it struck the anima 
full on the nose. The lion, with a spiteful snarl, 
launched himself straight at me; at the same 
instant every dog jumped toward the lion. I tried 
to leap from the 08 but slipped and fell. Rolling 
over on my back, | found myself directly under 
the log; at the same instant the lion landed on the 
log, and slipped so that a front and a hind paw 
were on each side of the log. 

“T caught the front paws, which were only a few 
inches from my face, crossed them under the log, 
and held on with all my might. The dogs were on 
the lion the moment it hit the log; as it felt their 
teeth, it struggled so fiercely to free itself that my 
arms were almost torn from their sockets. Its 
hind paws were Fates aay vigorously; had it not 
been for the protecting log, I should have been 
torn to pieces. As it was, my heavy leather chaps 
and corduroy breeches were slit to ribbons, and 
my leg was torn open almost to the bone from the 
knee to the ankle. Moreover, I was choked and 
blinded by the snow that the dogs threw in my 
face as they struggled with the fierce brute. 

“At last I felt the muscles of the front paws 
relax; the body, borne down by the weight of the 
dogs, slid to one side. I let go of the paws, rolled 
out on the .opposite side of the log, and struggled 
to | feet. had to fight off some of the dogs, 
who in the excitement took me for a wild animal. 
The boys, when satisfied that I was not seriously 
hurt, turned to help the dogs, but the fight was 
over. The two wolfhounds had the lion by the 
throat, and one of the Airedales had it by the jaw. 

“My brother bandaged my wounded leg as best 
he could, while the other boys skinned the lion. 
They voted that I should have the skin, and I had 
it tanned and mounted as you see it.” 


& ® 


A DECAYING PEOPLE. 


N an editorial article a few weeks ago, The 
| Companion called attention to the collapse of 
the Persian nation, and its helplessness before 
the encroachments of Russia on the north and 
England on the south. The chief cause of the 
decay of this ancient people, who were masters 


The door-bell of the little apartment stoppea | Of Western Asia when Rome was merely a city- 


Mrs. Ritchie’s sobs suddenly. She gave a dis- | 
mayed glance at the clock. Half past three; it 
might be a caller! Mrs. Ritchie’s upholstering 
was unprofessional in the time it took as well as 
in the puckers! There was nothing to do, how- 
ever, except to go to the door—for Mrs. Ritchie 
came from a town where no one ever dreamed of 
being “not at home”; so she hastily pushed 
hammer and tacks under the lounge, and went to 
admit her guest. 

The caller was an elderly lady dressed with the 
quiet elegance that only wealth makes possible. 
Littie Mrs. Ritchie gave a gasp of dismay—to be 
caught so by Mrs. Munroe of all people! But she 
was too courteous to apologize, and her pretty 
welcome lost nothing by its half-shyness, as she 
led the way to the parlor. 

Mrs. Munroe stood a moment in the doorway. 
“My dear,” she said, “it isn’t polite to make 
remarks, I know, but I can’t help it. It is sucha |} 
charming room!” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Mrs. Ritchie cried, flush- 
ing with pleasure. And then before she realized 
it she was telling the whole story—how long she 
had saved for the new covering of the loungé, and 
how happy she had been in the thought of it until 
Mrs. Inglis called her in to see her new one, just | 
come from Davenport’s; and how it made hers 
look so botehy, how the puckers would come, and | 
how the tacks would not go in evenly. 

Mrs. Munroe smiled down into the flushed face. | 


|} and cheese, anc 


state of Latium, is found by a correspondent of the 
London Times in the shameless corruption of its 
governing class. 


The Persian populace is far from being wholly 
bad, and much may be forgiven to the large sec- 
tion of it that is very poor. Here, as elsewhere 
in the East, the rural peasantry are the best of all. 
The peasant is not very different from peasants 
all the world over. He presents frequently the 
same appearance of crass stupidity, and possesses 
the same curious, observant shrewdness. He 
has the same inveterate objection to innovation, 
and the same grasping thrift. Wherever the 
desert yields a little water, his or patch of 
cultivation is to be found, and the system of 
kanats, or deep underground watercourses, by 
which he has devised an irrigation system, is a 
striking testimony to his persistent industry. 

Yet the canker from above has gone through all 
ranks, and has reached even the peasants in the 
villages of the wilderness. The highest standard 
of honesty and courtesy is to be found among the 
veaceful nomads. It is an unpleasant character- 
stic of the poor Persian who can make a show of 
rendering any service, although it be only the 


—— of a withered flower, to ask an immediate | 


reward, Nothing is ever left to the stranger’s 
instinct of generosity. But the iliat, or nomads, 
will entertain a —— traveler with bread, milk, 
(i persistently refuse a reward on 

the plea that it is not their custom to accept one. 
No language can be too harsh to describe the 
members of the aristocracy, whose grandiloquent 
titles might have been a reminder that noblesse 


| oblige. jith a few honorable exceptions, the 
Pillars and the Meteors of the State, the Lions 
and the Confidences of the Kingdom, the innumer- 
able band of ed Dowlehs and el Mulks possess 
neither common honesty nor moderate capacity. 





Intrigue is their only art, lying their most culti- 
vated talent, and gre their sole ins iring motive. 
When throngs of wailing women clamored daily 
at the gates of a minister of finance for arrears of 
salaries due to their husbands, or for some small 
instalment of pensions long unpaid, he bought in 
their claims for a trifling sum, and helped himself 
to their face value from a treasury that could not 
pay its civil servants. 

he governor and the great men of Teheran 
combined to form a corn ring, and not all the 
miseries of the population from the famine price 
of bread could make them a a single kran of 
their ill-gotten gains. During the siege of Tabriz, 
when the r lay dying in the streets, the Persian 
leaders of the defense seized large warehouses 
full of grain, for which they had not paid a penny, 
and refused to sell except at the ruinous price that 
they had fixed for their own profit. 


IN-A:THUNDER-SHOWER 
By Elizabeth Akers & 
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HE clouds hung black, the thunder growled 
afar ; 
Down sank my heart with dread’s prophetic pain, 
Oppressed by all the ominous signs that are 
Precursors of the rain. 


The wide-eyed daisies stopped their merry dance; 
The little lives that simmer in the grass 
Were hushed; the river lay as in a trance, 
As smooth and still as glass. 


Not a twig stirred; even that most sensitive thing, 
The poplar’s leaf, so delicately hung 
That the least breath will set it quivering, 
No longer shook or swung. 


‘4 
The awful stillness broke in flood and flame; 
The rent heavens blazed with lightning all 
around; ‘ 
In slanting sheets the sudden torrents came 
And deluged all the ground. 


But even while the tempest flashed and roared, 
A little bird, that feared no harm or wrong, 
Perched in my window’s sheltering vine, and 
poured 
His soul into a song. 


A fearless soul, a trusting, grateful soul 
That seemed to speak in sweet reproof to mine, 
Saying, ““Why fear the thunder’s jarring roll, 
The lightning’s dazzling shine? 


“Know’st thou how kind and sweet their 
mission? I 
Am but a sparrow, yet I have no fear; 
1 know wise Nature will not let me die 
While I can serve her here. 


“Even now the clouds divide before the sun, 
The trees are hung with twinkles of the rain, 
And all the world, now the brief storm is done, 
Is fresh and young again!’ 
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DOING THE CHRISTIANIA TURN. 


KEEING, like many another popular sport, 

has its devotees whose enthusiasm outruns 

their proficiency, and who are eager to learn 
the intricacies of the art before they have mas- 
tered the fundamentals. Of such is Mr. Samuel 
Simpson, personally known to a contributor to 
Punch. 


“Come on, Myra,’ I said. “Samuel is now going 
to show us the Christiania ‘Turn.” 

Simpson, all eagerness, began to prepare him- 
self. “I said 1 would, didn’t 1? I was doing it 
—_ well yesterday. This isa perfect little slope. 

ou understand the theory, don’t you ?” 

“We hope to after the exhibition.” 

“Well, the great ag A to lean the opposite 
way to the way he think you ought to lean. 
That’s what’s so difficult.” 

“You understand, Myra? Samuel will lean the 
opposite way to what he thinks he ought to lean.” 

“But suppose you think you ought to lean the 
proper way, the way they do in Christiania,” said 
Myra, “and you lean the opposite way, then what 
happens ?” 

id hat is what Samuel will probably show us,” I 


Simpson was now ready. “I am going to turn 
to the left,”’ he said. ‘‘Watch carefully f course 
I may not bring it off the first time.” 

“T can’t help thinking you will,” said 7. 

“It depends on what you call brin ing it off,” 1 
said. “I don’t think our money will be wasted. 
Have you got the opera-glasses and the pepper- 
mints and the program, darling? Then you may 
begin, Samuel.” 

Simpson started down the slope a little unstead- 
ily. For one moment I feared that there might be 





an accident before the real accident, but he recov- 
ered himself en and sped to the bottom. Then 
a cloud of snow shot up, and for quite a long time | 
there was no Simpson. 

“I knew he wouldn’t disappoint us,” gurgled 


Myra. 

We slid down to him and ~- ? him up. 

“You see the idea,” he said. “I’m afraid I 
spoilt it a little at that end, but —” 

| dear Samuel, you improved it out of all 
knowledge.” 

“But that actually is the Christiania Turn.” 

“Oh, why don’t we live in Christiania?” ex- 
a Myratome. ‘“Couldn’t we possibly afford | 


“It must be a happy town,” I agreed. ‘‘How the | 
old streets must ring and ring again with jovial | 
~~ i¥ | 

“Shall I do it once more?” asked Simpson. 

“Can you?” said Myra, clasping her hands 
“at. | 

“Wait here,” said Samuel, “and I’ll do-it quite | 
close to you.” 

Myra unstrapped her camera. | 

Half an hour later, with several excellent films | 
of the scene of the catastrophe, we started for 
home. 
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THE GOLDEN COLUMN. 


ventions in story-books. In commenting on | 

the recent death of a certain Annibale | 
Tosci, at Mantua, Italy, the Manchester Guardian | 
retells a tale of buried treasure that has the | 
mystery and romance of the most imaginative | 
stories about the famous Captain Kidd. | 
Near the monastery of San Vito in Naples | 
stood a marble column that had been erected by | 
an eccentric Frenchman about the beginning of 
the last century. On it were written in French | 
the following enigmatic words: “On May 1st, | 
every year, I have a golden head.” : : | 
The inscription sorely puzzled the inhabitants | 


‘Te strange happenings are not always in- | 


of Naples. On May 1st, the year after the erec- 
tion of the column, a great crowd came to it in 
the hope of finding the top covered with gold 
pieces. Needless to say, they went home with 
their pockets as empty as they were when they 
came. 

For several years people came to see the prom- 
ised wonder, and went away disappointed. At 
last the authorities had the column taken down, 
in the belief that treasure would be found beneath 
it. Nothing but earth was found, and so the 
column was set up again. Obviously, the words 
had a 7 meaning, but no one was clever 
enou guess it, and for years the riddle 
remained unsolved. 

Finally, in 1841, a ragged beggar named Annibale 
Tosci noticed the inscription. He stood looking 
at it fora ane time, while he pondered its meaning. 
Then suddenly the solution of the puzzle flashed 
into his mind. He waited patiently until May 1st 
before he tested the accuracy of his interpretation 
of the mystic words. 

On the day mentioned in the inscription, Tosci, 
bearing a pick and shovel, set out at daybreak 
for the column. He arrived before any chance 
visitors, and as soon as the monastery bells tolled 
six, he started digging in the ground covered by 
the shadow of the top of the column. He had not 
dug long before he came on a satchel that con- 
tained 80,000 francs. The inscription was a true 
one; the head of the column covered the golden 
treasure every year on May Ist. 

Annibale Tosci, the beggar whose sharp guess 
had given him comparative wealth, became a land- 
owner near Mantua. He died recently at the age 
of ninety-four. 
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SHIPMATES. 


§ a stepping-stone to a commission in the navy, 
A Judge Cooper got a berth before the mast 
for his son, James Fenimore, then a boy of 
sixteen years, in the Stirling, of Wiscasset, Maine, 
John Johnston master and part owner. In the care 
of a merchant from his home town, writes Miss 
Mary E. Phillips, in “James Fenimore Cooper,” 
young Cooper went down to the docks to look 
about the vessel and sign the articles, and the 
next day he returned in his sailor’s garb. 


The Stirling was taken into the stream, and the 
crew, a mixture of all nations,— four Americans, 
a Portuguese, a Spaniard, a Prussian, a Dane, an 
Englishman, a Scotch boy, and a Canadian,— 
tumbled aboard. 

When “all hands’’ were called to get the Stirling 
under way, Cooper, with another boy, was sent 
aloft to loose the foretopsail. 
With eager will he tugged 
stoutly at the robbins, when 
the second mate appeared 
at his side just in time to 
copay him from dropping 

is part of the sail into the 
top. The good-hearted mate 
had a kindly pity for the new 
hand, and the other men 
were busy to notice 
small failures aloft. 

Young Cooper soon found 

. an old salt who taught him 
vAMES FENimoRE Cooper. to Knot and splice with the 
best of them, and old ‘‘Bar- 
nacle” was repaid for these lessons by the merry 
times the two had ry when they got ashore. 

Through a veil of fog came young Cooper’s 
first view of Old England. It was in_1806, and 
> was threatening invasion. Forty odd 
sail of the line were sighted by the night-watch 
when the Stirling passed through the Strait of 
Dover at daybreak. They gave the young Amer- 
ican an object-lesson that he never forgot, con- 
cerning the careful watchfulness and the naval 
power of Great Britain. 

Aboard the Stirling, Cooper learned much that 
afterward appeared in his sea tales. A livel 
account of this eleven months’ service is founc 
in his story, “Ned Myers.” This life of his ship- 
mate was published in 1843. The old salt was a 
battered hulk in the Sailor’s Snug Harbor when 
Cooper was on the crest of the wave of his literary 
fame, and the old sailor, wondering whether this 
Cooper could be the comrade of his youth in the 
Stirling, wrote to inquire. The answer was, “I am 
your old shipmate.” 

Later, “Ned” was invited to visit the Hall, which 
he did. “Hardly a day passed that the two men 
were not seen out for a morning walk or a sail 
on the lake; the contrast between Cooper’s portly 
form and the shriveled figure by his side moving 
with a halting step, and leaning heavily on a 
crooked walking-stick, was striking. But Cooper 
was always courteous, considerate, and attentive 
to his old shipmate.” 
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HE WANTED INSTRUCTIONS. 


N a certain case where the charge was the theft 

of a watch, the evidence had been most con- 

flicting. As the jury retired, the judge observed 
that he would be glad to help in adjusting any 
difficulties that might present themselves to the 
minds of the jury. The Green Bag tells how one 
juror availed himself of the offer. 

Eleven of the jurors had filed out of the box. 
The one who remained wore an expression of 
extreme ~~ lexity. 

Observing his hesitation, the judge said, “Is there 
any question you would like to ask me?” 

“Yes, your honor,” replied the juror, eagerly. 
“I'd be very glad if you’d tell me whether the 
prisoner really stole the watch.” 


* © 


A HOUSEWIFE IN THE MAKING. 
ISS Emery had given little Tim a simple 
problem in addition that he failed to work 
out. “Numbers are dry,” she reasoned 

with herself, and determined to make the lesson 
more interesting. 
“Suppose,” she began, engagingly, “your mama 


| sent you to the store to buy three pounds of lamb, 


two pounds of potatoes, half a pound each of car- 


| rots and turnips, and one pound of tomatoes— 


what would you have then?” 
Tim shook his head, but Marybell, only a year 


| older, raised an eager hand 
‘ 


nd. 
, Marybell?’”’ said the teacher, with a sor- 
rowful glance at little Tim. 
“Stew!” said Marybell, sweetly. 


® © 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


HE circus, declares the Yorkshire Post, had 
come for its annual visit to a little country 
town, and the children for miles round were 

wildly excited. The young son of a notoriously 
close-fisted farmer rushed up to his father and 
clamored to be allowed to go. 

“O dad,” he exclaimed, “gimme threepence to 
go and see the circus!” : . 

“What!” gasped the farmer. “ Thrip pence ? 
Why, only last month I let you go up to Farmer 
Higgs’s field to see the eclipse of the moon! My 
boy, do you want your life to be one perpetual 
round of pleasure ?” 
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THE MAGIC TREE. 
BY F. A. K. 
And we peer through the leafy port- | 


Sometimes our tree is a castle, 
With a moat that is deep and 
wide, 
And there we flee for safety 
When the enemy Iurks outside. 
Sometimes it’s a ship dismasted, 
And we drift through rain and hail, 


holes 
To discover a friendly sail. 
Sometimes it’s a cave for hiding, 
And we are the pirates three; 
But best of all, it’s a play-room, 
And mother comes out to tea. 
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THE FAIRY’S SHOE. 


BY MARY EARLE HARDY. 


Once her shoe, a fairy rover 

Lost among the grass and clover. 
What could e’er a fairy do 

In royal court without a shoe? 
Climbed a sprite a tall grass steeple, 
Cried the loss to all the people; 

Then they all, from prince to skipper, 
Went to hunt the missing slipper— 
Hunted through the dewy places 
Where the fairies dry their laces; 
Under fluted toadstool tables 

Where the spiders spin their cables; 
Through the billowy grasses sought it, 


But no fairy ever brought it. 

Ne’er again ’neath silver moon, 

Lightly tripped that fairy shoon ; 

For some traveling breezes found it, 

’Mong their silks and spices bound 
it, 

Carried it to realms afar, 

Where the flowery factories are. 

Now, upon their stems as airy 

As the shoe-strings of a fairy, 

Flowers are swinging, gemmed with 
dew, 

Patterned from the fairy’s shoe. 
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THE FOUR BUNNIES. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


off to hunt for a field of carrots that, a | hada frolic in a pile of fragrant grass that some 


()er morning, when Mother Bunny went | on the stone wall that bordered the lane, and 


neighbor told her, was not far away over | 


the hill, the four little members of the Bunny 
family set out in search of adventures. 
home was among the birches of the big swamp, 
and Mother Bunny had never let them go out | 
into the fields alone. 

‘*We’ll go this way!’’ cried one. 

‘*No, this way!’’ urged another. 

“Or this way!’’ broke in a third. 


one had cut and raked together. By and by 
| they saw a high gate at the head of the lane, 


Their | and on the gate were seated a boy and a girl. 


**Who are they?’’ asked one Bunny. 
‘*Will they harm us?’”’ asked another. 


| 
| <*What are they saying?’’ asked a third. 


But the little Bunny with the pinkest eyes | 


|and the longest ears hopped straight toward 





|the gate, and so the others hopped along | 


the big swamp, they made their way, until at 


last they were safe back again in their home | 


among the birches. 
Mother Bunny was waiting there; she was 
much worried on account of their absence. 


| The three Bunnies started in to talk at the 
same time, but Mother Bunny bade them be 
still, while the fourth Bunny—the little one 
with the pinkest eyes and the longest ears— 

| told her all about their wonderful adventures. 
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WHEN MARIGOLD HELPED. 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


* ME, Merry Gold!’’ called father. 
( ‘* Breakfast is ready.’’ 
**T don’t like that name,’’ Marigold 
said to herself. ‘‘I’m tired of being just a 
streak of sunshine, as father says. I want to 
be useful. And I’m going to be, too. I'll 
begin this very day.’’ 
As Marigold went down-stairs to breakfast, 


she thought, ‘‘I must begin with father before | 


he goes to business. I’ll slip his newspaper 
into his coat pocket. He likes to have it rolled 
up neatly.’’ 

‘*Why, here’s the morning paper,’’ said her 
mother, after breakfast. ‘‘Your father has 
forgotten it.’’ 

**Dear me,’’ Marigold exclaimed, ‘‘I must 
have given him the wrong one! This isn’t a 
very good beginning, but I’ll not give up. 
What shall I do next?’’ 

She turned, and caught sight of grandma 
knitting by the window; the bright sunlight 
was streaming into her eyes. 

Marigold sprang forward to lower the shade. 

Crash! Down came the roller, shade and all. 
Marigold had forgotten that this was the one 
that she had been told to touch gently. Mother 
had to use the step-ladder, the hammer, and 
the tacks before she could get the shade back 
into its place. 


‘I’m afraid I’m not being a help at all!’? | 


Marigold sighed. ‘‘I’ve tried twice, and so 
far I’ve been only a bother.’’ 

She wandered up-stairs. The door of Cousin 
Alice’s room stood ajar. On the bed lay a 
pretty, thin muslin dress trimmed with narrow 
lace. Marigold noticed that a yard or so of 
the lace was hanging from the flounce. 

**Cousin Alice must be getting this dress 
ready for a party,’’ thought Marigold. 
‘*Wouldn’t she be surprised to find it all 
mended when she gets home from schoo! ?’’ 

So Marigold got her work-box and set to 
work sewing on the lace with as fine, neat 
stitches as she knew how to take. Cousin 
Alice found her there a little later. 


‘*Why, Merry Gold, what are you doing?’? | 


she exclaimed. ‘‘I was ripping the lace off 
that old dress to trim something else.’’ 
Marigold rushed out of the room to hide her 
tears. She had sewed long and carefully to 
please her cousin, and again she had failed. 
‘It’s no use. I’m not going to try any 
more!’’ she sobbed. 





But Marigold was a} 


determined little girl, and after a lively romp 
with Chum, her pet spaniel, she felt like her 
merry self. 

‘**T will try again,’’ she declared, ‘‘but this 
time I’ll be sure to find something really use- 
ful to do.’’ 

| Marigold looked into the kitchen, and saw 
| yesterday’s ironing still hanging on the rack. 

‘*The very thing!’’ thought Marigold. ‘I’ve 
heard mother say again and again that she 
dislikes putting the clothes away more than 

jany other part of the housework. I can’t 
make a mistake here.’’ 

So Marigold separated the clothes into neat 
piles, and carried them up-stairs. All went 


well until she started with the last load; a little 
white dress of her own was on top. She did 


not know how it happened, but at the head of 
the stairs she discovered that the dress was 
gone. She found that it had slipped off into 
the coal-hod, and that it was quite hopelessly 
smudged with black. 

‘*It will have to be done all over,’’ said 
Marigold, sadly. 

She was going up to her room to havea good 
ery over her failures, when grandma called 
to her, ‘‘Would a little girl who was very 
thoughtful of her grandmother’s old eyes like 
to hear a story ?’’ 

Marigold’s favorite story was drawing to a 
close when Cousin Alice came into the room 
and dropped something into her lap. It was 
an oddly shaped little needle-case that Mari- 
gold had often admired. 

‘*Marigold takes such pretty stitches,’’ said 
Cousin Alice, ‘‘she needs this more than I do.’’ 

**And so I can depend on my Merry Gold’s 
having my paper ready every morning, ’’ father 
said, when he came home. 

Marigold hung her head. ‘*I’m sorry that 
it was the wrong one,’’ she whispered. 

‘“*The wrong one!’’ father repeated, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘I was too busy to open the 
paper at all. I only knew that little daughter 
put it into my pocket. ’’ 

Bedtime was the first chance that Marigold 
had to tell mother about the soiled dress. 

‘*But having my little girl try to be helpful 
makes up for the accident,’’ mother said, 
as she gave her an extra kiss. 

‘*T thought that everything went wrong, and 
that I wasn’t any help,’’ Marigold murmured, 
‘*but after all, I believe I’ll keep on trying.’’ 





The little Bunny with the pinkest eyes and | behind him. When they had almost reached | 
the longest ears said nothing, but hopped off in | the gate, the boy and the girl jumped down 
still a fourth direction, and so the others | from the gate and ran to the big house that 
promptly hopped along behind him. | was near by. The Bunnies sniffed at the gate, 

It was a beautiful morning in June, and the | and played a lively game of jumping through 
field that the four Bunnies soon reached was it. When the children came running back 
red with waving clover blossoms. | again, the boy had a basin of water, and the 

‘*T am afraid of the bees,’’ said one Bunny. | girl a bowl of milk, in which she had dipped 

“Or a fox might come along,’’ said another. | some pieces of bread. 

‘Or a cat!’’ cried a third. Then the four little Bunnies had a feast. 

But the little Bunny with the pinkest eyes They drank the water and nibbled at the 
and the longest ears nibbled at the sweet clover | bread until they could eat and drink no more. 
blossoms and hopped along across the field. The boy and the girl climbed back upon the 

In a little while they had left the swamp; gate, and dropped down pieces of the bread to 
across the sunny field they made their way, | them, and they laughed to see the Bunnies eat. 
farther and farther from home. At last they| ‘‘We’ll stay here,’’ said one Bunny. 

Saw some buildings in the distance, and a| ‘‘I like boys and girls,’’ said another. 
shady lane that led up to them from the field. | ‘‘Let’s go on to the house, ’’ said a third. 

‘*We had better go back,’’ said one. | But the little Bunny with the pinkest eyes 

‘*We’ll stay in the field,’’ said another. ;and the longest ears started back down the 

‘*We must not go there,’’ said a third. |long, shady lane toward the field again, and 

But the little Bunny with the pinkest eyes | so the others went along, too. Down the lane 
and the longest ears hopped along up the lane, | they hopped, but they looked back now and 
and so the others followed behind him. They | then at the boy and girl, who were still sitting 
found the shade of the trees pleasant after onthe high gate. Then across the sunny field, 
being in the sunny field so long. They played | through the red clover blossoms, to the edge of | 











THE FOUR LITTLE BUNNIES HAD A FEAST. 
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Lord Elgin 
is the 
Masterwatch 








This enviable title is merited 
by Lord Elgin because of its 
makers, its make-up and its 
“make-good.” _It is a spe- 
cialized watch, the consum- 
mation of Elgin half-century 
experience and expertness. 
Its dignified beauty is at once 
apparent. Built for men of 
power and prestige—for life- 
long service. The thinnest 
watch made in America 
with an enamel dial. 


ord Olgin 


Lord Elgin contains the 
very latest devices for per- 
fect timekeeping, including 
Micrometric Regulator and 
Compensating Balance. 15 
or 17 jewels. Solid gold or 
25-year filled cases. Made, 
cased and adjusted in the 
World’s Greatest Watch 
Works. 

Leading jewelers — Elgin- 
eers, masters of watchcraft 
—in every town and city 
display, endorse and sell 
Lord Elgm. Examine it at 
your local Elgineer’s. 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 
Lady Elgin 
The smallest watch made in America. A 


dainty, beautiful, dependable watch for cultured 


women. An arist 





t of p 
usefulness. A perfected product of Elgin skill 
—worthy to bear the time-honored Elgin name. 
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ANIMAL AFFECTION FOR MAN AND 
MATE. 


O animals pine and die of grief when they are 

separated from their human or animal favor- 
ites? The keeper of the Bronx Zoo, New York, 
says that they do. Here are a few instances that 
he gives: 


“Old Ben,” the big brown bear, known as the 
“father of the Zoo,” could not be consoled for the 
loss of “Clefty,” his little brown mate, when she 
was one day removed to a smaller cage. He roared 
his wrath and loneliness, but it did no good. Clefty 
was not brought back, and by and by Old Ben 
curled himself up in a mottled brown heap in a 
corner, and refused to move, even when they 
prodded him sharply with a big stick. Just two 
weeks from the day Cle was taken away, Old 
Ben died. There was nothing ————_ wrong 
with him; according to the animal surgeon’s ver- 
dict, he should have lived for years. But the loss 

| of Clefty had been too great a sorrow for him, and 
the cause of his death went down on the records 
of the Zoo as a case of broken heart. 

Two Javan adjutant-birds had always been 
together. One was injured in some manner, and 
had to be chloroformed to put it out of its misery. 
The other bird stood about dully, moaned and 

| fretted like a ehild, and refused to be comforted. 

It would not touch food, and grew wary and wild. 
In six months it was dead. Pr ye there 
wasn’t a thing the matter with ,’ said the 
keeper. “He just missed his companion, and 
wanted to die.” 

“Susie,” a chimpanzee, another monkey known 
as “Pigtail,” and a third, “the green monkey,” 
formed a trio of animals left by their owner in 
charge of the Zoo. Although they were kept in 
separate cages and never saw each other, the 


moment their owner’s back was turned, each | 


| monkey began todreop. They whined, and looked 


beseechingly at the keeper, moved restlessly about | 
their cages, refused food, and glanced with their | 


shrewd little gray eyes at every person who 
passed. It was three months before the owner 
returned. He found his pets gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, thin and wasted—a pathetic sight. Within 
| five minutes after they saw their master, they had 
entirely changed. They commenced to chatter, 


their eyes brightened, and they clung to him with | 
almost human cries of delight. The keeper told | 
their owner that in a few weeks more they would | 


certainly have died. ; : 
If there is such a thing as goose suicide, Felix, 
| the survivor of a pair of Canadian geese, certainly 
tried to commit it. Canada geese mate for life, 
and when Felix lost his mate, he mooned forlornly 
about on the outskirts of the goose village, and 
| never recognized any of his former comrades. 
Finally, one sunny afternoon, the whole flock went 
down to the edge of the pond to drink, and Felix 
for the first time, followedthem. When he reache 
the bank, he deliberately pushed his head under 
the mud, and held it there until he was suffocated. 
“They die of affection, and jealousy, and loneli- 
ness,” said the keeper, “just like human beings. 
A canary died of jealousy last week, and an emu 
of loneliness just after. There was a difference 
in their size, but they seemed to feel about the 
same when it came to losing their mates.” 


| * © 


A DARING SCOUT. 


AT Bowie, a scout for the Confederate army 

during the Civil War, was a young Maryland 
lawyer at the time the great conflict began. After 
months of successful work, he was eaptured and 
taken to Washington, and sentenced to be hanged. 
He made his escape, and in “On Hazardous Serv- 
ice,” Mr. W. G. Beymer tells of the weeks that he 
was followed by secret service men and small 
| details of Federal cavalry, and how, by his very 
| audacity and quick wit, he escaped recapture. 


| He blundered into a camp of them one morning 
| at dawn, and saw instantly that retreat was impos- 


sible; they_were ready to open fire with a dozen | 


revolvers. Without hesitation, he strode up to the 
men and shouted, indignantly: 3 
| **You make mighty free with my rails! With all 
| this wood round, you did not need to burn my 
| fences!” He seemed very angry. 
“Who are you?” a corporal stammered. 
| The owner of the rails, of course!” And then, 
| apparently somewhat mollified, he went on: “Well, 
well! War is war; but don’t do any more damage 
than you can help, boys.” He sat down with them 
to their break fast, and chatted with them pleas- 
antly. One of them asked if he had seen Wat 
Bowie, and deseribed him accurately. At the 
oe bam J all stared at him, and moved 
uneasily, in doubt as to what was te be done. He 
| his insolence in walking up to them and upbraiding 
them for burning “his” rails made them doubt 
their own eyes. 

“Why, yes,” he drawled, “Wat Bowie was in 
these parts last week. I know him well. They 
say he has gone to the north part of the county, 
= he hails from. I don’t know, though, as to 

Then rising and stretching himself, he looked 
| down into their doubt-filled eyes and laughed at 
| them,—laughed in their very faces,—and said: 

“Tm glad you-all met me on m’ own land. You 
might have made trouble for me elsewhere, for 
they all say I look like him a lot. Good-by, boys! 

| Good luck!” 
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CHINESE FOOTBALL. 


UB football—whether Association or Rugby— 

is played according to rule. Not so the foot- 
| ball of China. There the contest is curiously 
| primitive, and free and easy. 


|. “The first I saw,” says a European in a 
letter tothe Weekly Telegraph,“I mistook for a seri- 
ous riet. To begin with, each side was fifty strong, 
and as it was im nerthern most of the ers 
were six feet tall, and heavy in p ‘ ey 
had no , Side-lines or halves. e game was 
not finished until one side defeated the other, and 
| sometimes lasted several days. The idea of the 
call, ins ae ppensai’ tessieay. "Ehe auees te 
a , ini opponents be game is 
fought out in the streets, and every player has a 
whistle with which to eall assistance when he is 
too hard pressed. Stealth, as well as foree, is per- 
mitted. I know of one man who got the across 
the enemy’s line by climbing over the roofs of 
houses. S you may imagine, a hundred gigantic 
men yelling and ting all over the public 
streets are pretty certain to cause excitement.” 


} ®* @ 
A SOFT ANSWER. 
| 


| turns away wrath is aptly illustrated by an 
| anecdote printed in the Pittsburgh Dispatch : 


An Official, with a frowning countenance, once 
| approached Father Healy, the Irish wit. 
| “Healy,” said the official, “I’ve got a crow to 
pick with you.” 
“Make it a turkey,” said Father Healy, quickly, 
“and [ll join you at six sharp.” 


tallied with the deseription in every respect. But | 


For That Tired Feeling 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Excellent for the relief of exhaustion due to Summer 
heat, overwork or insomnia. LAdv. 
ot es 
WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT HER BABY’S SKIN 


soap and ointment afford a pure, sweet and most 
economical treatment for itching, burning infantile 
humors, eezemas, rashes and irritations which, if 
negleeted, often become chronie and cause a lifeti 











We believe all mothers should know that Cuticura | 
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BOYS BE. A GOOD PITCHER! 


You can throw any curve with our Curver. Fits 
any hand; easily concealed. Send 25c today. 
“How to Play Baseball,” with instructions for Curving FREE 
with each Curvet. MERIDEN MFG. CO., Box 4, Lincoln, Neb. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, s , 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
_ THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 81, 





of misery, because of pain and disfiguration. A warm 
bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle applica- 
tion of Cuticura ointment, usually brings imm 

relief, baby sleeps, worn-out, worried parents rest and 
peace falls on a distracted household, when all other 
treatments fail. Sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book on the skin, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. 











To the Boys and Girls of 
United States’ Schools 
tes Q 

Any reader of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ attending school, may 
secure free of charge a copy of an 
illustrated Atlas of Canada, by 
applying by letter or post card to 

W. D. Scott, Department of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Every boycan now 
Own a Bicycle 


You have long wanted a cle. An- 
swer this ad and see how easy it is toown 
a high-grade bicycle. We sell you direct 
at prices so low that every boy can have 
If you wish you can easily 


nger is a 
machine and your friends will want one. 
When they buy you get the benefit. 


Before you buy a bicycle we let you 
Ride it fer Ten Days 


how easily itrides. Ask men who rode 
bicycles 15 and 20 yearsago. They'll 
tell you the Ranger outclasses the $150 
wheels of their time. Return at our 
expense if it doesn't suit. 


Weare largest exclusive bicycle house. 
Sell direct to users. 1913 models for 
men,women, children $10 to$27. 1911-12 
models $7 to $12. Good used ae 
to $8. Big savings on everythin; 
cycling goods. Drop usa postal today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT.A-50, CHICAGO 





PUT AWAY PICKLES 
MATHEMATICIAN FIGURES OUT THE FOOD 
QUESTION. 

If anyone requires a clear head it is a teacher of 
mathematics. He must reason in the abstract as 
it were, and full coneentration of mind is neces- 

sary if correct results are to be forthcoming. 
| An Ohio man writes: 
| “Tam a teacher of mathematics and for 15 years 
| prior to four years ago, I either took a lunch com- 

posed of cold sandwiches, pickles, etc., to school 
| or hurried home and quickly ate a hot dinner. 
| “The result was that I went to my afternoon 
| work feeling heavy, dull of brain and generally 
| out of sorts. Finally I learned about Grape-Nuts 
food and began to use it for my noon-day lunch. 
| ‘From the first I experienced a great change 
for the better. The heavy, unpleasant feeling 
and sour stomach caused by the former diet dis- 
appeared. The drowsy languor and disinclination 
to work soon gave way toa brightness and vim in 
my afternoon work, a feeling entirely new to me. 

“My brain responds promptly to the require- 
ments put upon it, and what is of more importance, 
| the results have been lasting and more satisfactory, 
| the longer I have used Grape-Nuts as a food. 
| “My wife had been suffering from weak stomach 
accompanied by sick headaches nearly all her life. 
She is invariably relieved of these when she sticks 
to Grape-Nuts, either eaten dry or with milk. 
Her stomach has gradually grown stronger and 
| her headaches less frequent since she began to 
|eat Grape-Nuts.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Name 
| given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
| the booklet, ‘“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








Brass Band 


Supplies. e catalog, 
illustrations. Free; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
Lyon & Healy 
World’s Largest Music House 
29-47 AdamsStreet Chicago 

















this free test you certainly will believe in it. 














RISHO 


ROLLERS 


Original ualed. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ 
requires no 

genuine. 










and 
tacks. Inventor's 
signature on " 


Ahad ha lharn 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 





Perfectly sate to carey 
. rfec safe to ' 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- >= 
es by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
. All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 

10c. With Pistol 55c. Meney-order. No o— orcoins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 id Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
postal will bring you a generous /vee bottle of 
3-in-One oil. Try it. for yourself whata 
wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3-in-One is. 

3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 

We want you and every other boy to 
believe in 3-in-One. And after you give it 












At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. Library Slip with every 
package. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42AIG Broadway, New York 





A 
Dainty 
Dessert 


ine rybody 
Likes It” 
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Don’t pare it. That’s but 
blade often leads to infection. corn. 

Don’t apply liquids. They 
often cause soreness. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster, 


once. Then a wonderful 
wax—the B & B wax—gently 


the entire corn comes out. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 


Blue-jay Corn 








Deal Gently 
With That Co 


Not the slightest discom- 
temporary. Andaslipofthe fort. One simply forgets the 


This invention makes it 
folly to have corns. A million 
corns monthly are now being 
and the corn pain stops at removed by it. 

Stop and think of that. 
Why suffer from corns— 
loosens the corn. In 48 hours why pamper them—when 15 
cents will end them. 


B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Sold by Druggists —15c¢ and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (233) 


It loosens the corn. 


Plasters 














What could the official do but smile? 
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ry short- 
cake, better than 


ical too! 
Strawberry Short Cake made 


even more delicious, much 
more digestible, and at less 
expense. And just at present 
strawberries are apt to be 
better for short cake than for 
serving by themselves. 


RISCO 


Br ny one kia 

There are three reasons for 
using Crisco for short cake, 
and in your other baking 
as well. 

It makes a more delicious 
cake, as rich as if made with 
butter. It is delightfully tender. 

It is better for you, for 
Crisco digests with readiness, 
while lard does not. 

It costs less, for Crisco 
costs half as much as butter, 
and requires no refrigeration to keep 
it pure and fresh. 


Try this recipe. It is simply a sweet 
biscuit dough, made richer and more 
digestible by Crisco: 
2 cupfuls flour 
5 teasp salt 


Fi awd —_— 

% cupful Crisco 

(Use level measurements) 
Mix dry ingredients, work in Crisco with tips 
of fingers, and add milk gradually. Toss on 
floured board and divide in two parts for top 
and bottom. Pat, roll out and spread both 
with Crisco to obtain crust and to keep the 
two from sticking. Place one on top of the 
other and bake twelve minutes in a hot oven, 
in a round layer cake tin. Separate and spread 
with crushed strawberries that have been 
sweetened to taste. 


2. A 

















Attractive Cook Book, Free 
This dainty little volume tells more about cakes, pastry, and 
all cookings. Contains 100 carefully tested recipes and 
some interesting facts about Crisco. Address The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 4, Cincinnati. 








> ever. More econom-. 





THROUGH UNCLE CYRUS’S EYES. 
ONG past is the day when Aunt Martha shud- 


dered at sight of an automobile. Of the 
countless cars passing the Corners nowadays, not 
infrequently one stops at the hospitable old farm- 
house, for Aunt Martha’s doughnuts have become 
famous. Some persons rate Uncle Cyrus’s con- 
versation even higher. His views are always 
refreshing, sane, and sunny. 
One afternoon a chauffeur appenens at the vine- 
a porch, and asked to buy some milk ; his 
y, he eeaeed, was a od worried because 
her i little Totsie would not e 
e don’t sell milk,” said Uncle , Cyrus, “but 


wel gladly accommodate your folks.’ 
“Tell ’em to bring the Ynild ri A ~ the 
un 


— and set comf’table!” calle 
ing indoors. When she returned with a laden 
tray a Notable procession was approaching. 
Following the lady came husband, maid, and 
chauffeur, coung. im edimenta. The lady her- 
self carried little Totsie, whom she could trust to 
no one of her suite, and who, Sy carefully 
= the biggest rocker, proved to be a small, white 





“Teocater in his wife’s face set Uncle Cyrus’s 
eye a-twinkle. But Aunt Martha’s warm heart 
has plenty of room for an ailing animal,—if that 
were all,—and she hospitably proffered welcome | 
and tray. 

Her motor-coat flun 

: stood revealed, 
clo 


and with wonderfully 
and gold. Perfectl tching her dress was | 
Totsie’s coat, of pale tan; 1; his green silk trimmings | 
struck exactly the same note as her velvet; his 
leash was of moss-green leather, and he wore a 
costly collar of gold and green. Tucked into a 
microscopic pocket on his coat was a tiny linen 
handkerchief with a hemstitched border of green. 

To what extent these sartorial details, unaided, 
might have “got on the nerves” of Aunt Martha 
cannot be determined, for the lady’s temper, far | 
from matching her beautiful attire, immediately 
claimed attention. She showed a spoiled child’s 
petulance to her husband, to her maid and to her 
chauffeur, and an overbearing insolence | | 
slightly modified toward the unfashionable ol 
couple whose home she had invaded. 

The meal over,—the overfed terrier having been | 
| coaxed into swallowing some cream,—the climax | 
= Totsie’s mistress opened her gold-mesh | 
| bag. } 

“We ain’t sellin’ milk,” said Aunt Martha, red- | 
faced and stiffly dignif fied. “The little dog” —w ith 
a oo emphasis—“‘is quite welcome!” 
| ey no attention to this, the lady of the auto- 
mobi ropped her mon ~ h the tray, and swept 
aw _ down the gravel walk with her retinue. 

ter perhaps a moment of tremendous es 


across the maid’s arm, ane | 
ressed in pale tan broad- 


ht buttons of green 
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on the porch, the inevitable explosion came 
ended thus: 

“And ain’t it a burning shame? W’y, jest the | 
ornaments she’s flauntin’ round would send some 
poor sick babies to the country! A big, strappin’ 
girl—and two able-bodied men follerin’ after, lug- 

in’ her fan and traps! And her huggin’ a dog to 
= bosom,—a dog, when little motherless chil- 
dren — 

“What ails you, Cyrus Hitchcock? ’Tain’t any 
<1 matter!’ 

I was galy 9 a blessing the 
> . Tad little a dee Jer some women to hug 
—to save the fay Be chil that might, otherwise, hev 
to be where the dog is. 

“Course’’—Uncle Cyrus’s shoulders were sha- 
king —“‘it’s hard on the dog — rT little onfor- 
tunate! But mebby Carnegie’ll start up some 
pensions fer dog-heroes —” 
| mY sa a do beat the Dutch!” 

dollar,” went - Uncle Cyrus, lifting it 
from the tray, a *pears to bepoed money. Changed 
into pennies,—iittle folks like the new, shiny pen- 
nies,—it’ll go pretty well distributed round in the 
kets o’ them little coats ’n’ dresses you been 
collectin’ fer the home-missionary box.” 
“Now that’s an idee!” And Aunt Martha was 
beaming, fully restored to her normal self. 
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| 
THE MOST MODEST OF MEN. | 


BRAHAM Lincoln felt deeply the responsibility 

that rested on him as President of the United 

States, but he shrank from assuming any of the 
honors, or even the titles, of his position. 


After years of intimate acquaintance, a public 
man testified shortly after Mr. Lineoln’s death 
that he could not recall a single instance in which 
he spoke of himself as President, or used that title 
for - ~guuad except when he acted in an official 
capaci 

e always spoke of his position and office 
| vaguely, as “this place,” “here,” or in other modest 
phrase. Once, speaking of the room at the Capitol 
used _ by the President of the United rege BY 
the close of a session of Congress, he sa That 
| room, you know, that the call dropping. his 
| voice and hesitating—“the President’s room. | 

Toan intimate friend who addressed him always 

oy Be own proper title, he said, ‘‘Now call me | 
coln, and I'll promise not to tell of the breach 
shall have a 





| of etiquette, —if you won’t,—and I 


| resting-spell from ‘Mr. President.’ ” 
| All — —*. that the most marked charac- 
teristic of Mr. Lincoln’s manners was his sim- 


— and artlessness, but his native dignity never 
rsook him, and with ‘all his angularities and dis- 


| regard of conventionalities, distinguished foreign- 
ers were invariably impressed by J fine fiber. | 
} plomat, whose knowledge courts was | 


> perfect ‘than that of the 
said 

“He seems to me one grand gentilhomme in 
disguise.” 


phish language, 
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BISMARCK’S “MOT.” 


S might be expected of a man of iron, Bis- 
marck’s wit was of the sledge-hammer sort. 
In 1862, according to “Intimate Memoirs of Na- 
poleon III’? by Baron d’Ambés, he went to Paris 
as Prussian ambassador. 
| “I have never heard a German speak French as 
| you do,” complimented the emperor on the occa- 
| sion of their first meeting. 
| “Thanks, sire,” returned Bismarck. “I have 
oz heard a Frenchman speak French as you 
0. | 
| The ene spoke with a perceptible German 
accen 
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A GOOD REASON. 


EW answers to perplexing questions have been 
more conclusive than the one made by an old 
| negro whom Everybody's Magazine tells about. 
| A new railroad through Louisiana passes one of 


the towns about a mile from the business center, 
so that it is ae to run an omnibus line. 

A salesman stopping at this town asked the old | 
negro omnibus-driver about it. 

«. &... uncle, why have they got the depot way | 
down 

After a yp hesitation, the old negro re- 
plied, “I dunno, , boss, unless they wanted to git it | 

n the railroad.” 





Boys, 
Here’s Glorious Fun! 


Can you want any better 
sport than rifle shooting? The 
great out-doors, excitement of 
a closely contested match, gun 
butt cool against your cheek, lining 
up the sights—then proving your eye 
and nerve by scoring bullseye after 
bullseye ! 


BOY SCOUT 
CARTRIDGES 


are half the fun because they make 
your aim confident and your score 
better. They’re so accurate, sure-fire 
and clean to handle that Boys and Boy 
Scouts don’t want anything else. 


Remember, Boy Scout Cartridges 
are primed with our famous non-mer- 
curic priming that gives quicker igni- 
tion and longer life to your gun barrel, 
and are proved by careful tests to be 
the most accurate .22 cartridge on the 
market. 


Wouldn’t you like to know how 
Boy Scouts use them? How to shoot 
and handle a gun with safety? Then 
sit right down and write your name and 
address on a postal or letter and say— 


Please Send Me 
“*How to Use Fire Arms” 


This fascinating free book for boys will tell 
you and your parents how the use of Boy 
Scout Cartridges keeps boys out of mischief. 
How it builds character and health, develops 
the Scout spirit of preparedness, gives you 
manliness, courage, self-reliance, and is en- 
dorsed by teachers and physicians. Don't 
wait to enjoy this bully good sport. It’s great. 
Write today. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
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Vacation 
Is Most Here 


Won't it be fine to get on 
that bicycle with no school 
to worry about and ride 
away off into the country. 


Perhaps you will take a fish- 
pole along. Perhaps you will go 
in swimming. Anyway you will 
have a fine time all summer long. 


Certainly you don’t want to run 
a chance of spoiling any of those 
good times by having trouble 
with your tires. 


So you had better be on the 
safe side and get your bicycle 
equipped now with 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


People who know, say that they 
are the strongest tires in the world. 


Certainly they do give longer 
service and cause less trouble 
than tires have ever done before. 


The reason is because they 
combine all the strong points of 
three famous old makes of bicycle 
tires and are made by four of the 
largest and finest equipped tire 
plants in the world working to- 
gether. 


Tell your father and brother 
that United States Tires are also 
made for their automobiles and 
motorcycles. 

UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 























F ight the Flies 
With Tanglefoot 


Over ten million families find 
Tanglefoot the greatest aid. 


Every season 300,000,000 sheets of 
Tanglefoot go forth to fight flies. 


Think of the tremendous power 
for comfort and health this mighty 
army yields. 


The First Fly 
Calls for Tanglefoot 


Don’t let the first fly escape. For 
one fly killed now may stop count- 
less armies later. 


Put a sheet of Tanglefoot wher- 
ever you seea fly. Every sheet you 
use now will save you untold an- 
noyance later. 


Poisons Are Risky 


Every summer fatalities are re- 
ported from their use. In several 
states the sale of poison is forbidden 
except by registered pharmacists. 


The poison does not kill the germ 
on the fly. Poisoned flies drop into 
your food, into baby’s milk, are 
ground to dust in the carpet. 


Fly traps, too, are unsanitary and 
disgusting to care for. 











Tanglefoot 
Is Non-Poisonous 


It can be used safely where there 
are children. 

And it is a double protection. For, 
besides killing the fly, it seals it over 
with a varnish that also destroys the 
germ. 

During 30 years nothing has been 


found to equal Tanglefoot. Each 
sheet can kill 1,000 flies. 
Get the Original Fly Paper 





Tanglefoot 
It contains 
sticky compound, 
hence lasts longer. than the no-name 
kinds sold merely as fly-paper, or 


The original always 
bears this trademark. 


one-third more 


sticky fly-paper. Ask your grocer 
or druggist for Tanglefoot for this 
season’s war on flies. 


Made Only by THE O. & W.THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A little gasoline will quickly remove Tanglefoot from clothes or furniture 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 


price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Comspanten. when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office a or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AEROTHERAPEUTICS. 








EROTHERAPEUTICS is the long, modern 
A name for a very simple, old-fashioned thing. 
It means the treatment of disease by fresh air. | 
Medical science has come to realize that the | 
treatment is helpful, and even curative, in more | 
than one of the physical ills of mankind. 

As for tuberculosis, sufferers have almost 
learned that if they wish to be cured they must go 
outdoors and stay there—of course with proper 
precautions against too great exposure. But few 
persons realize how many other troubles can be 
benefited by aerotherapeutics. 

Doctors now avail themselves of it in pneumonia, 
in the acute as well as the convalescent stage ; also 
in bronchitis and every other sort of respiratory 
trouble. Patients who suffer from anemia or poor 
nutrition benefit greatly from this treatment, and 
so do those who have serious diseases of the | 
heart, kidneys, or other vital organs. ll these | 
patients are much more comfortable if they will | 
consent to stay in the open air, and their lives can 
often be greatly prolonged by doing so. 

Obstinate nervous troubles—like insomnia, mel- | 
ancholia, and neurasthenia—often yield to the | 
treatment; rows of cots on roofs and porches are | 
as much a matter of course in the modern sani- 
tarium as the nurses or the diet sheets. 

We are so used to thinking of houses as essen- | 
tial to comfort that it seems almost cruel to some | 
persons to “drive” the sick out into the open, but 
the wonders that fresh air works are not to be 
denied. The question is still asked, “‘Sha’n’t I 
catch cold?” And the answer is an emphatic 
“No.” It is the people who live in houses that 
“catch cold.” Arctic explorers and hunters in the 
wilderness have troubles of their own, but catch- 
ing cold is not one of them. It is safe to say that 
there is searcely a disease or an ailment that 
cannot be either cured or benefited by life in the 
open air, both day and night. 





® 
A BROTHER TO THE WORLD. 
ZEEE ELE ZL Em 


POLICE officer boarded the train in a small 

Maine city one day last fall with a prisoner, 
whom he was taking to the jail at the county 
seat. A young farmer followed them into the car 
and took the opposite seat. Undaunted by the 
officer’s stern face and brass buttons, the young 
man engaged cheerfully in conversation. 

“Nice day,” he remarked. 

The officer grunted, but that was all. 

“T see the Giants won yesterday,” went on the 
young man. 

The policeman said “Yes,” and became silent. 

“I’m on my way to Boston to see a couple of 
those games,” the young fellow continued, confi- 
dentially. ‘I suppose that’s the greatest baseball 
that’s ever been played. I’ve always wanted to 
see some first-rate baseball games; professional, 
you know. I’m something of a player myself, 
and I surely do enjoy the game.” 

The oflicer had nothing to say, and looked unin- 
terested. 

“You see, I used to go to school with one of the 
fellows that’s catching for the Red Sox—known 
him all my life. He’s a great player. There isn’t 
any better man behind the bat in the country.” 

The young man spoke with evident pride, but 
the officer was unresponsive. Despairing of 
making any progress with baseball as a topic, the 
young farmer turned his attention to the prisoner, 
and asked the policeman ‘‘where he was going with 
that chap.” 

The officer replied that the man had committed 
a misdemeanor, and as he was unable to pay the 
fine imposed by the court, would have to serve a 
short term in jail. 

“Honest, officer, do you mean to say that he 
has got to go to jail, just because he hasn’t got ten 
dollars?” asked the young farmer. The other 
assured him that such was the fact. 

“May I talk with him a minute ?”’ 

“Tea.” 

After a short whispered conversation with the 
prisoner, the baseball enthusiast turned again to 
the officer. 

“He says if I’ll pay his fine he’ll send me the 
money just as soon as he can earn it. He’s a 
stranger to me, but I’m going to risk it. Can he 
zo free now if I pay you?” 

“As soon as I take him to the recorder’s office 
and pay over the money.” 

“Well, here’s the ten dollars.” 

The officer and his former prisoner lost no time 
in leaving the train, but as they turned to 
leave the station, the policeman was surprised to 








platform. 

“Better get aboard if you are going to Boston; 
the train will start in a moment,’ he said. The 
modern Samaritan smiled cheerfully. 

“I’m going back home, officer. You see, I 
haven’t got quite enough money now to make that 
trip; but I guess next year will do just as well!” 


e & 


MODERN AMAZONS. 


N interesting account of the prowess of the 
Dahomeyan Amazons, the female furies who 
fought the French during their struggle with the 
refractory King Behanzin, is given by Mr. Frederic 
Martyn in his book, “Life in the Legion.” The 
author, a former English officer, enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion of France,—the picturesque troop 
that we described on the miscellany page on 
June 20th of last year,—and saw sharp fighting 
both in Tonkin and in Dahomey. 


The turn of the Senegalese Tirailleurs came 
next. A battalion of Amazons attacked them, and 
ave them a bed rough time indeed, but the 
Firailleurs stood their ground until reénforced by 
some marine infantry. Any one who is inclined 
to sympathize with the Amazons on account of 
their sex can be assured that their sympathy is 
misplaced. Those young women were far and 
away the best men in the Dahomeyan army, and 
woman to man were quite a match for any of us. 
They were armed with Spencer repeating rifles, 
and made much better use of them than the men 
made of their carbines. For work at close quar- 
ters, they had a small, heavy-backed chopping 


| sword, or knife, very much like a South American 


machete. 
They fought like unchained demons, and if 
driven into a corner, did not disdain to use their 


| teeth and nails. A marine infantryman seized 


and disarmed one of them in this fight, but she 
was so far from being beaten that she turned on 
her captor and began to bite his nose off. 

The uniform of these female warriors was a sort 
of kilted divided skirt of blue cotton stuff. The 
garment barely reached to the knees. It was sup- 
— at the waist by a leather belt that carried 
he cartridge pouches. They wore little or noth- 
ing above the waist, but on their heads they wore a 
coquettish red fez, or tarboosh, ornamented with 
an eagle’s feather. These women were aljl ex- 
ceedingly well developed, and some of them were 
handsome in their own way. 

We of the Legion had a good opportunity of 
oe them in action, and we were much impressed 
with their dash and gallantry. 


*¢ ¢ 


IRISH FLUENCY. 


DUCATED persons find it hard to believe that 

an irish peasant speaks always with a com- 
pelling sense of style. That it is so, Mr. Padraic 
Colum declares in ““My Irish Year.” He tells 
of a man saying that “he was offered gallons of 
gold in Caran gaol to betray the country.”” He 
used ‘gallons’ with “gold” for the alliteration. 
Another man said, “I could have made monuments 
of money, if I had stayed in America.” 


It is said that the English peasant has a vocabu- 
lary of from 300 to 500 words. Doctor Pedersen 
took down 2,500 words used by the Irish peasantry 
of the Aran Islands. Dr. Douglas Hyde wrote 
down a vocabulary of 3,000 words from the mouths 
of Roscommon peasants who could neither read 
nor write, and he thinks he fell short by 1,000 words 
of the vocabulary in actual use! He believes that 
in Munster, especially in Kerry, the average 
vocabulary in use among Irish speakers is pro 
ably between 5,000 and 6,000 words. 

Behind this abundant vocabulary there is a 
highly developed social sense. In peasant Ireland, 
satire is current, and has noticeable effect. An 
old man ate a meal in his son’s house one day, 
and afterward he spoke of his daughter-in-law’s 
housekeeping. “God made meat,” says he, ‘‘and 
somebody else made cooks.” The Gael has 
always been marked for his abundant and vivid 
speech, and for his conspicuous martial qualities. 
“Born soldiers of fortune,’ says the German his- 
torian. ‘Very great scorners of death,” say the 
Elizabethan observers. 
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TRUE HORSE-MARINES. 


HE Llanero of South America lives on horse- 
back ; trades, buys and sells on horseback ; and 
during the war with Spain, the Llaneros contrib- 
uted much toward achieving the independence of 
both Venezuela and New Granada. In ‘Up the 
Orinoco and Down the Magdalena,” Mr. H. J. 
Mozans tells of an occasion when it was necessary 
for Bolivar’s army to cross the Apure, in order to 
engage Morillo. But Bolivar had no boats, and the 
Apure at this point was wide and deep. 


The Spanish flotilla was guarding the river at 
the point opposite to the patriot forces. Bolivar 
was in despair. Turning to Paez, he said, “I 
would give the world to have the Spanish flotilla; 
without it I can never cross the river.” 

“Tt shall be yours in an hour,” replied Paez. 

Selecting three hundred of his Llanero lancers, 
all distinguished for strength and bravery, he said, 
pointing to the gunboats, “We must have these 
jlecheras or die. Let those follow who please.” 
At once spurring his horse, he dashed into 
the river and swam toward the flotilla. The 
Llaneros followed him with their lances in their 
hands, now encouraging their horses by swimming 
beside them and patting their necks, now shouting 
to scare away the crocodiles, of which there were 
hundreds in the river. At last they reached the 
other side, and sprang from their horses’ backs on 
board the boats, headed by their leader. To the 
astonishment of every one who beheld it, they 
actually captured the entire flotilla. 


*® © 


AN ANCIENT LEGEND. 


‘*-PHIS inn must be very old,” remarked a tour- 
ist, in a story printed in London Opinion, to 
the landlord, who was serving him with dinner. 


“Very old, sir,” assented the landlord. ‘Would 
you like to hear some of the legends connected 
with the place ?” 

“I would, indeed,” replied the tourist. ‘Tell 
me the legend of this curious old mince pie. I 
notice it every time I come.” 


® 


BOUND TO BARGAIN. 


sc HAT’S the price of this silk ?’ asked a deaf 
old lady of a young shopman. 


“Seven shillings,” was the reply. 

“Seventeen shillings!” she exclaimed. “I'll 
give you thirteen.” ‘ 

“Only seven shillings, ma’am, is the price of 
the silk,” replied the honest shopman. 

“Oh, seven shillings!’’ rejoined the lady, sharply. 
“Well, I'll give you five.” 


| see the farmer standing near him on the station | For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 


| ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
| Sa 

| We know of no way to inform sufferers from 
| Asthma what modern medical knowledge and skill can 
| do for the disease except to ask them through reputable 
journals to write for Bulletin Y-132 with reports from cases 
cured. If you need help write now for it. P. HAROLD 
HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. [Adv. 
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Co., 42 AIG Broadway, New York City. 








~ Advantages of.- mien’ 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





Registered As there are many in- - 
—— ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
,_ | 











Look Out For the Dog! 
The Dog-on-the-Diamond trade-mark. 
Ask any baseball man who knows good 
stuff, and he’ll tell you that D & M baseball 
things are the best made, best shaped, most 
durable on the market. Indorsed and used 
by professionals everywhere, and for ama- 
teur use they lead the world. Recog- 
nized by U. S. Government in its choice of 
D &M for use of Army and Navy baseball 
teams. If your dealer hasn’t them, don’t 

buy some imitation, but send to us. 
Write Dept. C for 1913 Catalogue 
and Official Baseball Rules FREE. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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With a HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND on your lawn you 
worry about the health and amusement of your 
children. They’ll enjoy themselves in the open, at home. 
It is absolutely safe; has no cogs ; is strongly built of 
iron, steel and seasoned wood; repair proof; an orna- 
ment to the lawn, or public play grounds. Made with 

or without canopy. Organ for music. 
Trial; your 


Every machine Guaranteed. Sent on Free 
money back if not satisfied. Dealers Wanted—attract- 
ive proposition. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., 
Dept. 326 - - - - QUINCY, ILL. 











Do You Know that Heinz Peanut Butter 
is Good for Children? 


Children like it because it tastes so good. 


Scientists will tell you that 





Try br Recipe one likes it. 


ir 
HeinzPeanut Butter 


1-2 cup sweet milk 
2 heaping table- 
spoons of Heinz 
Peanut Butter. 
Boil five (5) minutes 
exactly; remove from 
fire and stir until it 
thickens; Cord into 
buttered platter and 
cut into requi 
squares. 











tizing, nourishing. Spaghetti at its best. 
vary the household fare. 


eserves, Vinegar, Soups — 
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And Wise Parents encourage them to eat it. 


Over 50,000 Visitors inspect the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens every year. 


Food 


Heinz Peanut Butter 


peculiarly supplies the solid nutriment that makes thin legs grow plump— 
that builds firm flesh—gives rosy color. 
as an occasional treat, but as an every day diet. Every- 
Selected fresh peanuts ground and 
prepared with the care that is given all the famous 


Use it, not 


Fudge *. e 
‘ons | 57 Varieties 
In thousands of households 
it is considered a necessity— 
and more than replaces high 
priced creamery butter. 


— es 
Heinz Spaghetti 
Something New and Extra Good 

Real Italian Style Spaghetti—a “masterpiece” in fine blend- 
ing of choice materials. Words can’t describe its zest and 


richness—its delicacy of flavor. Ready to serve. Pure, appe- 
izi i Just the thing to 


Other Heinz Food Products are: Apple Butter, India 
Tomato, Pea, 


Relish, 
Celery—Olive Oil, Ketchup, Baked Beans, Olives, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company 
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AN AMATEUR PEDLER 


BY C. 


E. 


RAPPOLEE 





| 


New England coast. 


N 1899 my doctor told me that if I wanted to free life charmed my wife, and our boy 
prolong my life I should have to seek a more | thrived wonderfully in the pure, wholesome air. 
genial climate than that found along our | 


About this time I became a broker for a 
| life- and a fire-insurance company, so that first 


I was about thirty-five years old, married, | and last I did a good deal of business. When 


and had a brown-haired little boy of three. 


I left a community, I frequently took a good 


Since leaving school I had been continuously | part of its ready money with me. 


employed as a bookkeeper, and the steady, | | 
My lungs | ourselves in a little Mexican village of adobe | 


close confinement told on me. 


One afternoon late in the summer we found 


became weak, and I found myself in the) huts in the extreme southern part of Cali- 


earliest stages of consumption. 


| fornia. There was nothing inviting about it, | 


I turned over to my wife the little money we | and I remained in the place no longer than 


had together saved, all except a bare $200, and was necessary. 
leaving her and my boy in the protecting care | 


of my wife’s parents, I bade them a sorrowful 
good-by, and set out to seek a new lease of 
life. 

The month of May found me in San Fran- 
cisco, on my way to southern California—the 
land of perpetual sunshine and ever-blossom- 
ing flowers, where our cold, raw east winds 
are unknown. 

Outdoor life was necessary to me. Plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air was what I wanted. 
On my journey out there I had had ample 
leisure to plan what todo. Farming was out 
of the question—I knew nothing about it; 
besides, I was physically unable to do any- 
thing of that kind. 

I spent a day or two in San Francisco, 
studying maps and getting information about 


the southern end of the state. Then I went | 


to a hardware store, and purchased a quantity 
of household- ‘‘novelties,’? and had them 
shipped to Modesto, about eighty miles east 
from San Francisco. 

When I reached Modesto, I had just seventy- 
five dollars left of my original $200. I wanted 


My goods ‘‘went like hot 
cakes,’’ however, while I did stay. 

For one small purchase I was tendered a 
ten-dollar bill in payment, the first and only 
United States money offered ‘me in the town. 
I thought nothing of it at the time, but later 
I had occasion to recall the circumstance. 

The purchaser raised a polite objection to 
taking all the change due him in small Mexi- 
can silver, and I, forgetting for the moment 
where I was, took a roll of bills out of my 
pocket to make the proper change. 

My customer was a ‘‘greaser.’’ He spent 
several minutes looking over my outfit, — not 
an unusual occurrence, —paid me some effusive 
compliments, and sauntered away. 

That evening we camped about two miles 
out from the village. I set up my tent in an 
opening on a little hill just off the roadway. 

It was at the dark of the moon, and we had 
hardly got our camp in order for the night 
when darkness settled upon us. 

As was my custom when in doubtful locali- 
ties, I drove well into the ground a circle of 





stakes round my tent. After dark came on, 
I strung through holes in the top of these 


a horse and wagon to haul me and my wares | stakes, about ten or twelve inches above the 


round the country, yet seventy-five dollars was ground, a stout black cord. 
not a very large sum to offer, and I knew that | about thirty feet from my tent. 


a stranger could not expect credit. 


long for a man’s wants, as well as his busi- | at each end and one on each side. 


This cord was 
Connected 


| with it at intervals were other cords leading to 
In a.small place, however, it does not take | the tent, and tied thereto four small bells, one 


The cords 


ness, to become known, and so I simply waited | were tied in such a way that the slightest 


for what might happen. 
ing, however, depleted my sum of ready cash. 


There was a little bank in the town, and I | 


opened an account there temporarily by de- 


positing sixty-five dollars. Thus I became | 
acquainted with the president, who was sole | 


proprietor, and with the cashier, who was the 
president’s clerk. 

I found they had a very rude sort of book- 
keeping, and I made an agreement to open a 
set of books for them, for which I was paid 
twenty-five dollars. After paying my board 
ten days later, I had a total of ninety dollars. 
My banker friends were of no little help in 
my search for a horse and covered wagon. A 
small groceryman in the town had gone out 
of business a short time before, and I found 
he was anxious to sell just what I wanted. 

For the outfit I paid seventy-five dollars. 
Into the wagon I loaded all my goods, and 


with a few necessary provisions, a blanket, a | 


frying-pan, and a coffee-pot, I started out. I 
drove all day, stopping at farmhouses to show 
my wares, and when night came, I camped 
wherever I could. 


Every day of wait- | pressure on the main cord would start one of 


the bells to ringing. 

My object in all this is obvious. Any one 
approaching the tent after dark was bound to 
trip at the outer cord, and thus give me warn- 


ing of his coming, and of the direction from | 


which I might expect him. 

About midnight I was awakened suddenly 
by the bell in front of my tent, which was 
tinkling loudly; then I heard a fall, followed 
by a Spanish exclamation. 

The cord had done its work, and before my 
visitor had time to regain his feet, I had him 
covered with my revolver, and commanded 
him to lie still. 

The darkness was so intense that I could 
hardly see that a man was stretched on the 
ground before me. For fear of some treachery 
on his part, I fired my revolver twice in his 
direction. 





| for mercy. 


My first night out I felt keenly my utter | 


loneliness in the world. But I soon found the 
life I was forced to lead had its compensations. 
For the most part I was treated kindly. 
of the good housewives I left with empty 
purses, and when I could not sell for cash, I 
would exchange something for necessary pro- 
visions. 

A few weeks showed me what I eould sell 
and what there was no demand for. From 


Some | 


time to time I would replenish my wares. I) 


acted, too, as an agent for magazines, and I 
solicited orders for jewelry. 

My inventory at the end of the year showed 
ine possessed of a horse, wagon, a good stock, 
a little tent, and just $200 in cash, the greater 
part of which I sent home to my wife for a 
New-year’s present. 

My progress toward the recovery of my 


It was well I did so, for he was feeling 
round for the revolver he had dropped in his | 
fall. He, of course, thought that I could see | 
every move he made, and he fell to begging | 
At my command he lost no time 
in getting to his feet and putting his hands 
above his head, with his back toward me. 

My wife had by this time lighted a little 
bull’s-eye lantern, and by its light I bound my 
prisoner’s hands behind his back, tied his feet 
together, and then turned him round to see 
who he was. It was the same fellow who had 
given me the ten-dollar bill! 

I asked him if there had been any mistake 
in the change I had given him, or whether he 
had so quickly rued his bargain that he felt 
obliged to call at midnight to persuade me to 


| take his purchase back. 


He understood my sarcastic comments, but 
his answer was a sullen silence. 

I then tied him to a tree, made a search 
and found his horse, brought it up, and 
tethered it with my own, set my lantern where 
its glare would fall on my would-be robber, 


liealth was slow, but I was in the open air | and turned in again. 


‘lay and night, and I had at least held my own. 


Every hour or two I would wake up and go 


My employment kept my mind occupied, and | out to see how my prisoner was getting aiong. 


‘ood reports from home kept up my spirits. 
At the beginning of the second year of my 
vanderings I added still further to my outfit. I 
ad sent home for my camera. I soon found out 
lat the country people wanted photographs. 
My wife had been urging me to permit her 
ud our boy to join me. Until I had learned 
vhat could be done with the camera, I had 
‘elt unable to care for my family comfortably. 
‘ly wife understood photography as well as I | 


| daylight, taking our prisoner with us. 
afraid he might have confederates who would | 


The next morning we broke camp soon after 
I was 


| come to look for him—hence my desire to put 
las much distance between me and them as 


possible. I stowed the prisoner and his saddle 
in my wagon, and led his horse, tied to the 
wagon behind. 

Late that afternoon I drove into another 
| little town where I was acquainted, found the 


‘id, and I concluded that she might at least | | sheriff, and to him turned over my prisoner. 


‘ake a trial of my new way of living. With 
‘vagon to haul our household outfit. 


nited family : 


, There I learned that my charge was none | 
his end in view, I bought another horse and | other than a desperado known as ‘‘ Horse-Thief fT 


| Pedro,’? against whom there were many seri- 
In the early summer we were once more aj ous charges. Court happened to be in session, 


and under happier conditions I | and before I left town, I saw Pedro sentenced § 


gain commenced my wanderings. The wild, | to a long term in the penitentiary. 
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Better than Soap . = 
| Cleansing Everything | 


The great National Soap 
Powder. Millions of par- 


ticular women use 


soapl 


| 
| because it has won their 
confidence by cleansing 
without injury to fabric, 


hands or paint. 
Don’t get side-tracked—if 
the whale is not on the 
package don’t accept it. 


5 Cents. All Dealers. 
Every one knows the whale package. 
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Gives that beau- 
tiful, firm finish 
that makes the 
wearing of 
starched apparel 
a delight, and 
linen done up 
with it will keep 
clean and look 
well a= surpri- 
singly long time 


Never sticks 
to the iron. 
- TRY IT. 
Flossy Starch is based on scientific knowl- 
edge, not guesswork, and is just what a 
starch ought to be to be right. When you 
use it once you will never again go back to 
using ordinary starch. Can be prepared 
with either warm or cold water. We are 
so sure of the superiority of Flossy Starch 
that we instruct every grocer to cheerfully 
refund the purchase price in case of any 
complaint. 


Tf vour grocer hasn't Flossy Starch in stock 
vet, don't watt, but send his name and 
l0c. for package by parcel post. 


KENDALL MFG. CO., Providence, R. I.! FLOSS STARCH CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, 
windmill, 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
garden and lawn, 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
A Great Fire Protection. 

We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE “ 

ENGINEERS 


LUNT - - pose & oo. As 


gasoline or electric pump or 
is more and more in demand. It 


also hot water—in con- 


D”" AND LET OUR 
OUT YOUR NEEDS 


So. Market St., Boston. 
ice: 37 Warren St. 
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Sandwich $66 


was made for the Earl of Sandwich, 
devoted to gambling that he would not leave it long enough for 
To avoid interruption he invented ham sandwiches anc 
had them brought to the gaming table 
live to perfect his invention, as he died in 1792 
years before 


Stickney & Poor’s 


Say “ 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 


THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 


a 


¢é¢ 


an English nobleman so 


cull 
al 
we 


The noble earl did not 
twenty-three 


Mustard 


was made, and a perfect sandwich became possible 
Stickney & Poor's Mustard is a good, pure mustard of full 
It not only takes away the flatness of the ordinary 
sandwich, but gives it a delicious flavor that would melt the 
heart of even a chronic dyspeptic. 
Nearly every 
Write for our boo 
wants to know how to make the most out of what she buys for the table. 


-Ib. cans at 10 cents and 20 cents. 


proper sells it in }¢ and 
a lot to any housekeeper who 


f receipts. It’s wort 


Stickney & Poor’s’’ when ordering. 


184 State Street, Boston. 
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The New Flag with 48 Stars 








| STANDARD WOOL BUNTING FLAGS 


Conforming to Government Regulations 


Display the 
New Flag 


On Independence Day 


On July 4, 1912, two new stars were 
added to our national emblem, repre- 
senting the admission into the Union of 
the 47th and 48th states, New Mexico 
and Arizona. The Flag with 48 Stars 
is therefore now the official Flag of 
the United States. 

Citizens, public schools, and insti- 
tutions throughout the country should 
secure the New Flag and display it as 
a most fitting part of the celebration 
of the Nation’s holiday. For this 
purpose we offer a selected list of the 
most desirable sizes at popuiar prices. 





5x3 _ feet $1.65 9x6 feet $4.10 
6x4 feet 2.35 12x 7% feet 6.75 
The above prices include free parcel-post deltvery. 
We do not sell flagpoles on account of heavy transportation expense. 
ADDRESS ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO Pak 
. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. . 
7 Publishers The Youth's Companion oe, pore, ; 
* o**%e8 es —s 2 
. oie %, cool So 
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Why waste your money on poor stuff ? 
The same ten-cent piece will buy 


which go further and flavor better. 


_ SLADE’S Spices, Grape Cream Tartar, 
Mustard, and other SLADE Specialties are 
indorsed by Chemists, Chefs and Cooks StA LADE's 

as the PUREST AND BEST. ions 


"xreg stron? 
FLAVORING 


More Grocers in New England sell EXTRACTS 
SLADE’S than all other brands. If 
your grocer will not supply you, try 3 
some other grocer. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 











What could 
invigorating 
healthful than 


camping out 


shore of some 
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WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth 
7 x 7 feet 
7 x 9 feet 
9% x 12 feet 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 








PRICES GIVEN INCLUDE POLES AND PINS COMPLETE. SENT BY FREIGHT 


OR EXPRESS AT RECEIVER’S EXPENSE. 
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Wall Tents 


EGR ESET ET 


are especially 
adapted for 


 Tiil_Siml _] i _Tim) | J 
Male eelcslesee 


made of 8-oz. 


and will give 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found a most desir- 


Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent 
7 feet 3 feet $ 6. 00 able addition to a tent equipment. In stormy and rainy weather it is a great 
7 fi protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as an air shaft. We can 
I eet 3 feet 7.00 supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding 
7% feet 3 feet 12.00 size Tent. The shipping weight is about 15 Ibs. 





BOSTON, eseeconmnintels _ 
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